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DELIOCIOUS,. INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being casy of 
- digestion, is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics, 


P “It SUPERSEDES every other 0008 in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.” —British Medical Journal. 





To get rid of 


[BLACK BEETLES| 











“ie the Effectual Destooyers 


KEATING'S PI 





Ask for and be sure to obtain 


““KEATING'S POWDER,” 


As Imitations are Noxious, and 
fail in giving satisfaction. 


Sold by all Chcmists in Tins, 1/- & 2/6 each 
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The most 
celebrated and surest 
known remedy in the world, 


LATEST MEDICAL CAL TESTIMONY. 
22, Cold Harbour Lane, 
SIR, London, July 25, 1977. 
Your Lozenges are excellent and their bene- 
ficial effects most reliable, I strongly recommend 
them in cases of Cough and Asthma. 
J. BRINGLOB, M.R.C.8.L., L.8.A., LM 











"@FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFR” 


| CLARKE'S | 





WORLD FAMED 





BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is regs to cleanse the blood from ail imparities, from whatever cause 
Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores — es Skia and Blood Diseases, 
ti) 





its ‘effets an aremarvellous. Th 





F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN, 


London Dena: 169, Oxtord Street. 


ls from all parts, In 
bottles, 2s, 6d, each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s, each, of 
all Chemists: Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


THE 


CHRISTIAN ERA. 


The organ of the “Christian Era” Bible and Prayer Union. 


EDITED BY 


REV. J. MOUNTAIN. 


Price 2d. 


Published Monthly by Haventron & Co., 10, 
Paternoster Row, E.C.; and may be had of 
all Booksellers. 








Symington’s Patent High Pressure Steam 
Prepared Pea Flour. 


S easy of Digestion, Wholesome, 
Nutritious, requires no boiling, and 
> rapidly makes a Tureen of rich Soup. 
In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. ; 

ys )=6h or in Tins, 1s.,. Is, 6d., and 3s, 
TRADE MARK, °@Ch. 


* 





; W. SYMINGTON . & CO,, 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough.. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 





GOUr AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excraciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
pot and cured te in a few days, by that celebrated Medi- 


BLAIR 8 GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet or confiaement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital 
Sold ie 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors. 
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GOLDEN HOURS Fath February, a - Llvertisementa and Bille for *‘ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
W. Gaeuen, 54, Pater Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month. 








Painless Dentistry. Artificial Teeth. 


Mr. Lf. H. JONES. = DENTIST, 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


HAve BeEN AWARDED Tv 


| BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should nica the 2s. 6d. or 5s. size, as there is w considerable saving. 














TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


DORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 











fE Window Bu IND fF THE PERIOD 


f e hd } mer: H Y VENETIAN 
NOTICE. -To Depositors in the Post | mi POSSESSING ‘SOUND SEAVICEABLE QUALITIES, IT is 
; PEACH T; FIXES IN Hauer THE Usuau Space, ELEGANT 
Office Savings Bank. P BEA C au ‘StTION TO: THE PALACE & MANSION. 


A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 


Aa SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
y stth Tleatin Bas ror holdi > ta HODKINSON & CLARKE 
) ott ver, with Elastic Bands, for holding the if 
A Neat Cloth Cover, wi ‘ 7 a CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM ‘ 
‘ a a a = @ 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 
Depositor’s Book can be obtained of DE rxa ScsT HOUSE FOR Wthk wie 
iY AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND. 





J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSIER ROW, 


On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 








JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
* AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” besutifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. ; 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s, and see that you have none other than ther GENUINE article. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, Londoo. 














In Crown 8wo., cloth gilt, elegant, price 2s. 64d., 
WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ADELAIDE ROSENBERG’S TROUBLES: 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 





Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Fourth Edition, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


WITHOUT ar FRIEND IN THE WORLD. 


In small 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


The Boy Friends; or, More than Brothers, 


BY Ses ST. OMER. 


CONTENTS. 


Cap. | Omar. 
I. Boys. XI, Some Friends of the Great Friend. 
II. Little Edgar. XII. Little Fay’s Sermon. 
III, An Evil Thought Unchecked andthe Consequences | XIII. Harry—Children’s Hospital. 
thereof. XIV. Picnic in the Seaside Cave—Grandpapa is very 
IY. Lost. fond of Sugar. 
V. Hinton and his Wife. ’ XV. Eddy’s Victory. 
YI. In S——— Workhouse—Robin. XVI. Mr. Forrest helps Fay to build the New Church. 
VII, The Father. XVII. The Manor House. [taches. 
VIL. The Doctor to the Rescue—Found. XVIII. Drawings upon Finger-nails, and Green Mous- 
TX. Nigh unto Death. XIX. After Taree Years. 
X. An Adventure. XX. The End. 


Jewel Stories. Diamond, Ruby, Jacinth, tale Sapphire, Opal, Pearl, Beryl. By Miyniz 
Youne. Small 8vo., cloth, 1s. 

The Legend of St. Christopher, and other Poems. By Mary E. Sureray, Author of 
“Gabrielle Vaughan,” ‘‘Janetta,” &c., &c. Super-royal 32mo., cloth, gilt edges. Printed on toned paper, Is. 6d. 

Light and Help to Cheer and Gladden. A Companion for the Tried and Sorrowing. By 
G. 8., Author of ‘“ Words of Consolation.” loth, 1s. 

Holy Communion. Invitation and Simple Preparation. “Come unto Me,” “Itis I; be not 
afraid.” Szoonp Epition. Imperial 32mo. Stiff cover, 3d. Limp cloth, 4d. Stiff cloth, red edges, lettered, 6d. 
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ESTABLISHED “HEALTH AND HAPPINESS” 
ai” kK May be secured by the use of 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S. PILLS, 


Which have for over fifty years been recognised as thé 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 





(soit alantbiate” 











Reng eT Sold by ail Chemists iad’ dhe Venteus of Patent Medicines, 
OVER 50 YEARS. in boxes, at Is. I}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 








NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER: 


) CONTAINING 
a 


Morning and Ebening Prayers for a Pear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS, 
v* Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Olergymen of the Church of England, 


Kdited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of en, Suffolk. 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





) Fifth Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. 
3 
, FRAM PTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. Bound in Cloth Antique. Printed on Toned Paper. 


evened excellent Family Medicine is the most effective Skiveweonis 
for Free mmng ' Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 


, sielduraieedccretest | THE PATHWAY OF PEACE: 


yx; jm can be better ad: 
PERSONS of a FULL TABIT, who are subject to Headache, 


aiddiness, Drovringes, and Singing in the Bare, wising fom too | COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 
— dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


a FEMALES these Pills are truly ean removin = S * 
ebstructions, the Distressing Headache so vei revalent wi 





FOR 








Y See Demznin of srry Duis of Sigh, Norra aieatons THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 
aes bloom to the complexion, BY 
| address of“ THOMAS PROUT, Wo. 229, Strand, London,” to. be 

h. impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the | VW. MEYNELL WH!TTEMORE, D.D. 
8. quubbiodiiies. Piers: : : 
‘ ee ee Re ae Sy ne es Lonpon: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Paternoster Bow. 

ba 3 yey 
h PRESSING ONWARD; A CURE FOR ALL!!! 

OR, te 
f Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. UA OWAY $0 OINTMENT! | 
; BY THE 
REY. W.'M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may %e his 

t Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London, own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, sp 


as to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACR, 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallivle 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and el Skin Diseases, 


Small 8yo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. Patent 
morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


} Lowpon: Wrtt1aM Poors, 124, Paternoster Row. 




















FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


; i | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | Pape stlp ga yen 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


. less Butter. Deak Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
Pastry with less | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


| mounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in | Tam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 


| make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | G. Wanner, 
nutritious than that raised with Myers, Measbie, Home tote Tasoron 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





. ° : ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 


~ 7 i dings, iall 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | eter ore 4 Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 


re 

° . . yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. 


to the sick, but in the officers’ mess.”’ 





To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwiox’s Baxrine PowpEE 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mia while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miaing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the uswal consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxine Powpzn; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and tf it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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MAURICE GREY’S VOW. 
BY MARY E. BEASLEY. 


CHAPTER V.—POVERTY’S HEIR. would go back to his book, usually science 
or metaphysics, or both, and by means of 
“ My son and heir,” said Herbert Etheridge will and a strong interest in the subjects of 
to himself, with a quiet smile. ‘his study, would collect his wandering 
He was sitting in the little dining-room | thoughts, until he gave in at last from simple 
that served him for study, but he had just| weariness of the flesh. Then lighting his 
come from upstairs, where he had been in- | candle, and extinguishing the lamp, he would 
troduced to a tiny creature embowered in steal noiselessly upstairs, that he might not | 
delicate white garments, surrounded in their | awake his sister. She could not understand 
turn by some capacious covering of a woollen | him, but he respected her as something quite 
texture. 'out of his sphere, and loved her as much as 
“My son and heir,” he repeated to him-'he felt he could love any one now. Ina | 
self,—“ heir to what? to his father’s errors | few minutes he would fall asleep, too tired 
and weaknesses, joys and sorrows, I sup- for more thinking. If he dreamt, he did not 
pose a goodly heritage forsooth ! often remember his dreams, and physically 
“ Why—what an ungrateful wretch I am|/he would awake refreshed. But thought 
when I have so much to be thankful for!) would return with the awaking, and thought 
Just raised up from a bed of sickness, and | with him was not happy. At the best it was 
with such an affectionate wife—still—oh it! restless, inquisitive, unsatisfied. 
is a great mystery from beginning to end!; Such a night of study and morning awak- 
Wonderful little life launched out into eter- ing preceded the arrival of Herbert's letter. 
nity, never again to drift back into the void! Frances Grey had already opened it when 
strange thought—whether more blessed or, Maurice came in. As he stepped towards 
awful I hardly know—life part of my life— her to kiss her he caught sight of the hand- 
part cf mine and part of hers. Merciful| writing. He had himself only received one 
Father keep it, and guide it, and hold it in| letter in that handwriting since Millicent’s | 
the hollow of Thy hand.” marriage—a letter which had been so coldly 
Thus speaking within himself, Herbert| answered that its author had felt it impos- | 
took pen and paper, and wrote to Miss Grey. | sible for the present to indite another in the 
It may be interesting to follow the opening| same direction. 
of his letter at the breakfast-table at Ash-| “ Maurice,” said his sister, “‘ Millicent has 
dale. Frances was down, and waiting for her|a little boy. This is from Herbert Etheridge. 
brother. During the last year Maurice had| You will like to read it;” and not waiting 
grown into a habit of keeping later hours|for a reply, she handed the letter to her 
than formerly. He would read till past mid-) brother. 
night, writing notes on what he read. This} “I am glad Millicent is doing well,” was | 
reading and writing would be interspersed by /|his solitary remark on returning it. “ Frances, 
sundry pacings to and fro. Correctly the|shall I give you some chicken?” 
subject of his study should have been the} Miss Grey took the hint, and made little 
subject of his meditation. He had resolved! further allusion to the newly announced 
to read, write, and think down his love—| event, yet each knew that it was much in the 
passion he called it; but his meditation was | thoughts of the other. 
frequently elusive, and while he was believing! Herbert wrote more than once to Frances, 
himself absorbed in the atomic theory or|giving always favourable accounts of Milli- 
the wonders of spectrum analysis, he had/cent; but about a fortnight after the child’s 
by memory’s aid conjured up some scene in| birth, letters came by the same post to her | 
the past—the long past it seemed to him now, | and Maurice, asking them to be its sponsors. 
or flown lightly on the wings of fancy to that| Frances read hers, and waited for her 
parsonage in the bleak fenlands, around| brother, on closing his, to make some sign. 
which, in spite of all he told himself to the} At last she said, ‘‘ You will accept, Maurice, 
contrary, there beamed ever a fair though! will you not?” z 
undefined halo. Discovering his truancy he| ‘No, Frances, no, not for many reasons. 
XI. G 
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“For many reasons?” she ejaculated, in- 
terrogatively. 


“‘Yes, many reasons—three, at least, if 


you would have me tell you. I could not go 
there. I would not be godfather to his 
child. I prefer not being godfather to any 
child whatever. No, they must find some 
one more orthodox,” he added, sotto voce, 
but with a laugh that, though low, was replete 
with scorn, whether most for himself or for 
others it was not even in his own power to 
determine. He checked himself, however, 
as he caught his sister’s pained look. “I 
don’t want to prevent you accepting, Fanny,” 
he added, in a gentler tone, “or going to 
Willowsdyke either, if you wish it.” 

**T should like very much to be sponsor 
to Millicent’s child,” was the reply, “and I 
think, perhaps, it would be kind to go to 
Willowsdyke this once, at least.” 

“Certainly: there is only one thing to 
bear in mind, that whatever return you may 
think fit to make, it cannot take the form of 
an invitation to Ashdale.” 

“T quite understand that, Maurice. I 
wish you could change on that point, but 
perhaps it is better as it is.” 

“Much better; and if you will not be 
offended with me for saying so, Fanny, I 
shall be glad to give anything you think fit 
as a christening present, but it must be 
offered, please, im your name, without any 
suspicion of my being concerned in it.” 

‘IT am not offended, Maurice, but I shall 
be able to afford a sufficiently nice present ; 
and what I do give, I would rather give quite 
my own ; besides, if you will not be offended 
in your turn, I must say that I think Mr. 
Etheridge would hardly care to accept a gift 
for his child on the terms you propose.” 

A slight colour came into Maurice’s face. 

“T am not offended,” he said, smiling, 
“but you hit rather hard, Fanny, when you 
do hit. Happily, for the sake of my coat of 
mail, it is not often, my dear sister. I sup- 
pose I deserve it.” 

“Just then I think you did,” she answered, 
playfully ; “and now let me give you some 
conee.” 

So Maurice wrote to Willowsdyke a polite 
cold refusal. It was not unlike what had 
been anticipated, but it gave pain neverthe- 
less. Millicent lay on her couch when the 
answer came. She wasa little thin and pale, 
but her brown eager eyes seemed to have 
grown gentler the last two months; they had 
less the look of the eagle, and more -that of 
the gazelle. There were tears in them as 
she gave back the letter to her husband, for 


she was {weak yet. Herbert took her hand 
in his, and kissed it in a tender chivalrous 
fashion that was not unusual with him. 

“My Milly,” he said, soothingly, “ it will 
come tight in time—be sure it will come 
right; and in the meanwhile we must be 
patient. It is something, isn’t it, that your 
cousin Fanny has consented ? ” 

“Oh yes! Iam very glad about cousin 
Fanny ; but, Herbert, I dare say I was wrong, 
I never could help caring for cousin Maurice 
a great deal more than for cousin Fanny. I 
ought not to have done, I know, for cousin 
Fanny was really the best.” 

“ Ought has often little to do with our pre- 
dilections, I fear,” said Herbert, with an 
amused smile. 

“ Or you would never have cared for me,” 
rejoined Millicent, laughing. 

‘** You are no judge of that, my dear, so I 
will not argue the point with you. And now 
as to baby’s other sponsors. Foster has 
accepted, but cannot come to the christen- 
ing,—he is reading too hard.” 

“Poor fellow! I am glad you are not a 
barrister, Herbert.” 

**So am I, but I don’t think you need pity 
Foster. He loves those old law books that 
you would consider so dry.” 

“Don’t pretend you don’t think so too. 
And I hope you will not encourage baby to 
care for that kind of thing.” 

“Oh no,” said Herbert, mischievously. 
“He shall be a sailor if you like, and go on 
an Arctic discovery expedition. He will 
probably want little encouragement for 
that.” 

“You cruel father! If I thought you 
meant it I would never speak to you again. 
You had much better settle who is to be his 
other godfather than go so far ahead, as the 
Americans would say.” 

“Well, dear, I have thought, if you ap- 
prove of my old friend Mr. Wyecliffe.” 

“«Whom you went to help before you were 
ordained, and whom you liked so much ?” 

“ Yes, I wish there were many more such 
in our church.” 

“Is he so very good?” 

i Fen," 

“ Why did you not think of him before ?” 

“J have not seen him since I left Basville, 
and I wished to ask Mr. Grey; and Foster 
has always been a great friend of mine since 
we were at Cambridge together.” 

“You see,” said Millicent, softly, “I 
should like the baby to be good though I 
am not, Herbert.” 

“We should both like the baby to be 
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better than ourselves,” said her husband 
after a pause. 

“ Not that you are at all liké me, though 
you will make out that you are. You shall 
have your Mr.Wyecliffe for godfather, though, 
until I see him, I will not believe he is one 
whit better than yourself.” 

“You will wake baby, and here is nurse 
coming with your tea.” 

When the day of the christening arrived 
there was only one sponsor present, the Mr. 
Wyecliffe mentioned above. Miss Grey had 
an attack of bronchitis, and was confined to 
her room. Millicent, though much disap- 
pointed, was a little consoled on the appear- 
ance of “the loveliest cloak and hood ”—so 
she phrased it in her letter of thanks to her 
cousin. 

Paul Wyecliffe must have been ten or 
fifteen years older than our curate. He 
held a district church in a populous manu- 
facturing town, where the work was great 
and the emolument small. While reading 
for his voluntary theological and preparing 
for the ministry, Herbert had spent some 
months in constant connexion with him, and 
had ever since regarded him with unswerving 
respect and reverence; and to have him, 
though only for one night, at Rose Cottage, 
was an unmistakable pleasure. He could 
speak to him of so much that Mr. Johnson, 
good and lovable as he was, could not 
understand ; and when he left, directly after 
luncheon on the day of the christening, 
having an appointment at home, Herbert 
felt that his nature had been stirred to its 
very depths, and that a new access of mental 
and moral power had flowed into it. All the 
world seemed nearer and dearer to him, his 
own troubles weaker, fears lighter, and hopes 
stronger. Paul Wyecliffe went home brooding. 

“She is a magnificent creature,” he said 
to his wife, ‘‘ but hardly the person I should 
have expected Etheridge to choose.” 

“ Men rarely marry the sort of person 
their friends expect them to do,” was Mrs. 
Wyecliffe’s reply. “I hope he is happy, 
Paul.” 

“JT am not sure. I think she can hardly 
understand him in the things he cares for 
most, but perhaps I am not very chari- 
table ; I may be mistaken.” 

“T hope so. I used to like young Ether- 
idge so much.” 

“He is just the same as ever—warm- 
hearted, earnest, conscientious, with that 
pleasant mixture of intelligent self-reliance 
and modesty which we always thought so 
attractive.” 





‘* And she is very beautiful, is she ?” 

“ Not exactly beautiful, perhaps, but very 
striking.” 

*‘ What is she like ?” 

“Let me think. Very tall and command- 
ing in figure, though quite slim and girl-like 
—a little angular perhaps; the features not 
gliding into one another after the manner of 
the Greek, but somewhat angular too— 
straight nose and forehead, lips and chin 
clearly defined, eyes set deep under rather 
prominent brows, with now and then a look 
that reminded me of a falcon. There, Beta, 
have I not done wonders of description ? ” 

“You have indeed, but you have said 
nothing yet either of hair or complexion, 
points on which we women are. always 
curious.” 

“T am not sure. Her hair must have 
been about the colour of her eyes; it seemed 
to match them, and was what they call in 
novels wavy or rippling,—is not that the 
word?” and Mr. Wyecliffe smiled. 

“Quite right, Paul; but were the ripples 
genuine ?” 

“*T should say they were. And one other 
thing I must tell you, Beta. She has a most 
wonderful throat, long and slender enough 
for the Queen of Scots or Editha the Swan- 
necked. She hasa grand manner of moving 
it, too, and her head upon it,—a manner 
which gives one the idea of her being very 
haughty, though upon consideration I should 
say it was rather the ingrain of continued 
habit,” 

‘‘T must say you make me wish to see 
her.” 

“Thope you will some day. You would do 
her good, Beta.” : 

“Ah, Paul!” 

There are are those, no doubt, who will 
stigmatise the above conversation as trivial, 
yet perhaps such are severe in their criticism. 
In old days Herbert Etheridge had been a 
great favourite with Mrs. Wyecliffe, and she 
was naturally interested in hearing about his 
wife. She had been somewhat delicate 
during the past winter, not unfrequently 
confined to her house, and even to the 
seclusion of her chamber; and being a 
woman of large sympathies, she would 
generally be eager to hear from her husband 
the detail of each day’s experiences. Heart 
and mind were with him in his work, whether 
among rich or poor. There is a curiosity 
which is simply self-indulgent ; there is also 
a curiosity which is but a form of expression 
of a noble and hearty interest in others. 
Such was Mrs. Wyecliffe’s. 
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She could not assist her husband as she 
might have done had her health been more 
vigorous, but she could think and feel. Her 
sympathy was a source of continual solace 
and help, because it was unfeignedly real and 
spontaneous, springing from an ardent and 
unselfish nature, purified by a loving intelli- 
gent faith. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyecliffe had only one sur- 
viving child, who at the present time was at 
sghool completing her education, as the term 
is. But of Graciana we hope to learn 
more by and by, and must now go back to 
Rose Cottage, where, Herbert having accom- 
panied his friend to the station, Millicent is 
left alone to entertain their only remaining 
guest, Mr. Johnson. Little Maurice Grey is 
lying on her lap. He had been brought 
down before his godfather’s departure, and 
duly toasted and admired. 

“Etheridge does not look quite himself 
yet, does he?” was the rector’s remark, as 
the garden gate clashed behind the retreating 
pair. 

“No,” said Millicent, a little sadly ; “he 
looks pale, and is so easily tired. I wish he 
could get strong again.”’ 

“T want him to have a change, but he 
won’t hear of it.” | 

“No,” responded Millicent, the colour 
rising in her face. 

This did not escape her companion’s 
observation, who essayed, as he supposed, 
a more acceptable subject. 

“Tt is not often I remark lady’s attire or 
baby’s attire, but little Maurice’s gown—robe, 
you call it, I believe—seems to me quite a 
marvel of art.” 

Poor Mr. Johnson! He meant to be 
chatty and pleasant, not in the least imperti- 
nent, yet he was certain that this speech did 
not please any more than the former. He 
had, nevertheless, some business in hand, and 
it might be useful as a kind of preliminary. 
The best he could do now would be to hasten 
on to the point. 

“T wanted to make baby a present, but I 
do not understand these things,’ he said, 
playfully. “I might have bought calico for 
cambric, or serge for cashmere, so I thought 
if you would allow me,”—and here a faint pink 
tint came for a few moments into the thin, 
white, worn face, as he drew a fastened 
envelope out of his waistcoat pocket—* I 
thought you would not mind accepting this 
for baby as itis. You will know what to do 
with it so much better than I should.” 

Millicent felt sure there were bank notes in 





the envelope, and she felt at the same time 





very sure that she should know what to do 


with them, but would Herbert like her to 
accept such a present? She had noscruple 
on her own account. It seemed quite right 
to her that every one should make presents to 
her baby, and the more costly the better. 

“It is so very, very kind of you,” she said, 
her face radiant with unconcealed gratifica- 
tion, ‘* but I hardly know whether I ought to 
take it—whether Herbert would like it.” 

“ Why shouldn’t he like it? You know it’s 
not intended to be spent foolishly,” he added, 
apologetically, “but to do with exactly as 
baby’s mamma thinks best.” 

“It is very generous of you.” 

“Not at all. You probably fancy there is 
much more in that envelope than there really 
is, and will be proportionately disappointed, 
I dare say. Why, there’s Jones driving up 
with the brougham! Well, I’m sorry not to 
say good-bye to Etheridge. I suppose I 
shall see him to-morrow. I’ve enjoyed very 
much this quiet little meeting. You under- 
stand.—I wish the dear baby every blessing. 
I never had a baby myself. Well, well, we 
won’t talk about that now; the horses won't 
wait.—Jones feeds them too well. Remember 
you do exactly as you please with that,—l 
am sure baby will approve.” 

“ Thank you—thank you so much !— 
Bridget, help Mr. Johnson with his great- 
coat.—Good-bye, good-bye.” 

Millicent re-entered the dining-room. 

“Come, baby, lie on my knee, and we will 
look at your present. One, two, three—no, 
four five-pound bank notes! Oh, baby, what 
a good rector! Mammy will be able to pay 
for all your pretty clothes, you dear, naughty, 
darling baby. I think I shall call you baby 
a long time yet. I wanted you so, and now 
you have come, and I always thought of you 
as baby, and not as little Maurice Grey. If 
I had ever so many more babies, I don’t 
think I could love any one of them so much 
as I love you. Baby, I wonder whether you 
will love me when you get a big boy? Oh, 
I hope you won't be naughty, and make 
me unhappy, but be good, like papa. Oh, you 
do look a darling ! and I shall not mind your 
having pretty clothes now; it makes all the 
difference now. What a foolish mammy you 
have ! but she is trying to be wiser. Perhaps 
by the time you are old enough to know, she 
may be so wise that you will hardly find out 
how foolish she used to be. Ah, there’s 
nurse coming for you.” 

Here, nurse being no other than Mrs. 
Flowers, Millicent’s solo turned into a duet, 
of which baby was, of course, the theme. 
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Herbert did not take quite the view of the 
rector’s present which his wife had feared that 
he might do. 

“It is extremely kind of Mr. Johnson, my 
dear. He must really have wished you to 
have it, and spend it as you pleased. We 
are poor, and of course it is very acceptable, 
and I don’t think we need be ashamed to 
receive it.” 

“T am so glad! I was afraid you might 
not accept it.” 

“I should not care to be indebted toany one 
who would be likely to obtrude the obligation 
afterwards ; but there is no danger of that.” 

“TI thought of paying Madame Valen- 
ciennes,” said Millicent, somewhat timidly ; 
“that would not be an improper use, would 
it? You know it would be all for baby.” 

“A most proper use, but if you will let 
me, I will just hint at it to-morrow, and see if 

Mr. Johnson quite approves.” 

“That will be best, perhaps.” 

“T think so; and now, love, are you too 
tired for a walk? It is such a delightful 
afternoon.” 

“ T am rather tired, but I should like to go. 
I will be ready directly.” 

Millicent was really ready in five minutes. 

“Tt has been such a busy day,” she said, 
on rejoining her husband. “If it had not 
been for Mrs. Flowers I don’t know what I 
should have done. Unfortunately she could 
not wait as well as cook and nurse.” 

“Why unfortunately? I thought Biddy 
performed the waiting very creditably.” 

“Oh, did you not notice that she put the 
chickens at your end of the table, and the 
cutlets at mine?” 

“Oh, I remember now. She probably 
thought they were the most difficult to carve, 
and did it out of compassion to you.” 

““More probably out of perverseness, 
because she had been told to do just the 
contrary. She is most provoking. I do not 
think we can keep her, Herbert, and I am 
sure she is very wasteful.” 

“‘T have been thinking over a plan which 
I fancy you would like, if it could only be 
accomplished.” 

What is it?” 

“ Could you persuade Mrs. Flowers to give 
up housekeeping on her own account, and 
take to it on yours?” 

“Oh, that would be delightful, but you 
don’t think she would do it?” 

“You see she has lost her daughter, and 
her son in America is not likely to return ; 
and if he did, he is married. She must be 


deal attached to us. I am not sure she would 
not consent.” 

“ But she would want much higher wages 
than we give now. Could we afford it?” 

“TI do not forget that, but at any rate she 
would not waste. You know you had settled 
to havea young girl as nurse. Now my belief 
is that when the young girl arrives, she will 
prove a greater worry even than Bridget, so 
that you will have two cares instead of one. 
But suppose you could have Mrs. Flowers, or 
if not Mrs. Flowers, as near a substitute as 
may be, and a young girl under her, you 
would at least have one real help.” 

“Anda help in managing the young girl?” 
suggested Millicent, laughing. 

“ Exactly so. Of course, you ought to be 
very sure, in asking Mrs. Flowers to give up 
her home, that you had a permanent one to 
offer in return. It should be, indeed, only a 
most serious cause, and such as I can hardly 
conceive happening, which should ever in- 
duce you to part with her.” 

“ Oh, Herbert, of course. I shall be only 
too glad to keep her.” 

“Tam sure you will. But what I mean is 
that, if we ask her to come for our accom- 
modation, we must not only be glad to keep 
her, but make it pleasant for her to stay.” 

“Herbert, you look so serious; what do 
you want me to do?” 

“Well, I think it is a serious matter, and 
I want you to consider it as such. You see, 
love, the sacrifice on her part would be con- 
siderable, and it would be only right that there 
should be some sacrifice on ours.” 

“TI don’t quite see it, Herbert. It seems 
to me that our part would be gain, not sacri- 
fice.” 

“Both, I should say. In plain words, 
Milly, you could not have Mrs. Flowers 
without deferring to her in many things. If 
she has a fault, it is just that of being a 
‘leetle’ fond of her own way.” 

“Qh yes,” said Millicent, laughing, “ but 
she is always right.” 

“Generally so. She is one of the cleverest 
and best women I know. She can do more 
things than most people, and everything she 
does she does well. I wonder whether a 
scientific education would have greatly im- 
proved her? Not much, I should fancy. 
“Talking of education, she told me yes- 
terday that one of Slater the schoolmaster’s 
daughters has come home ill, they fear in a 
decline, brought on by over-application.” 
“So he told me yesterday, and I promised 
to call and see her. We might go round that 





lonely sometimes, and I fancy she is a good 

















way if it were not too far for you.” 
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“Tt is not too far, only the Slaters rather 
alarm me. I always feel as if I were on the 
point of being subjected to an examination 
and plucked.” 

Herbert laughed. “ Nonsense!” he said ; 
“and after all, it is the fault of the system— 
not theirs. It is their line of business, and 
they must do their best to get a living. 
They are very estimable people.” 

“J am sure they are, but I pity them much 
more than people who work in the fields. I 
wonder whether those children were ever 
allowed to pluck daisies and buttercups, or 
play at hide and seek?” 

“T assure you your pity is wasted. But 
talking of daisies and buttercups, how 
gorgeous this field is! Confess, Milly, the 
fens have their beauties after all.” 

“You always see beauty everywhere.” 

“We certainly have wonderful skies, such 
as one only gets in wide open spaces.” 

“ And fine churches—I grant you that.” 

“Yes, village churches that are fit for 
towns, and town churches that would grace 
cities—every one grants us that.” 

“‘ And what do you say to the ponds,” said 
Millicent, slily, ‘‘to this,—for instance ?” 

“Oh, the ponds are not destitute of their 
good points,” answered Herbert, laughing. 
* Duckweed, and water-ranunculus, and 
pollard willows are not to be despised.” 

** Neither is ague or fever.” 

“Certainly not; and all honour to the 
men who have given talent, energy, and gold 
to render these vast tracts of our country fit 
for human habitation. Perhaps many years 
back they could scarcely be said to be that.” 

“I know you are an admirer of the 
dykes.” 

“Ves, both in -themselves and in their 
purposes.” 

“Their purposes—yes ; themselves—no : 
they are too straight and bare.” 

“Well, I could prove you from Burke,” 
said Herbert, laughing, “ that if they are not 
beautiful, they are at least sublime.” 

“Don’t you remember you proved me 
that before,” said Millicent, saucily, “but 


| without convincing me, I am afraid.” 


‘“‘ Here we have reached the bridge,—look 
over. Now admit that dyke is beautiful for 
once.” 

“ Herbert, what do you mean? If you 
really mean that, I am quite ashamed you 
should be so silly.” 

“Don’t blush so, my love, you only 
strengthen my argument. ‘Are you not 
fairly beaten?” 

Not at all.” 


“Tf you are without eyes for another 
reflection, at least you may admire those 
of the sedges and gnats.” 

“ Almost as clear as that of the flowers on 
the banks of Loch Katrine. Oh, Herbert, I 
wish you could go there!” 

“ Tell me about it, love.” 

“TI have told you before, haven’t I?” 

“Tell me again, then.” 

“Oh, it is so lovely! one feels that one 
must stoop and gather the flowers out of the 
water—heather and vetch and veronica.” 

“And _ harebell, if we may trust Sir 
Walter?” 

“Oh yes, harebell—and such fine ones, 
and so blue; all the colours seem so bright 
among those mountains. There is only one 
drawback,” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ The steamer—it seems so out of place.” 

“So very unpoetical, eh?” said Herbert, 
laughing. 

“ Yes, I suppose so; so very unpicturesque, 
at any rate.” 

“Well, we must not begin another argu- 
ment, or I might suggest there are two sides 
to that question.” 

“If you could once see how perfectly 
lovely that lake is when the sun is shining 
on it, and the wind still, you would agree 
with me that to put anything upon it but 
the gracefullest, most fairy-like boat is almost 
infamous.” 

“Perhaps ; but without railways and with- 

out steamboats I am afraid the small chance 
I have of ever seeing it would be reduced to 
nil.” 
‘‘ How strange that we should begin with 
the fens, and travel on to Scotland! But 
here is Slater’s gate. There he is in the 
garden.” 


CHAPTER VI.—BENEATH THE APPLE TREE. 


JuLy was in the height of its glory, glorious 
everywhere, even in the heart of the fenlands. 
The sun shone cloudless from a cupola that 
was rather white than blue in its dazzling 
fervour, shone into the depths of the seem- 
ingly interminable dykes, on the newly mown 
meadows, with here. and there a lingering 
cock ungarnered, and the wide-spreading 
fields of corn yellowing fast for the harvest. 
What a sight these latter, whether for the 
agriculturist, the statesman, or the artist ! 
What a story they tell of knowledge and skill, 
power and perseverance! What loveliness 
and perfection in these long massive ears of 
wheat, answering to the caress of the hot 





south wind by a slow undulating swell! 
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“Tt seems as if the land had borrowed 
the manner and music of the sea,” mused 
Herbert Etheridge, as he leant on a gate 
overlooking an extensive wheat-field. 

No tumble-down decaying barrier that, but 
well made, five barred, white painted, with 
hinges and latch in unexceptionable con- 
dition. Decay is not the characteristic of 
the fenlands. 

“The sea!” repeated Herbert to himself, 
feasting his eyes on the rich expanse before 
him, “ this kind of weather makes one long 
for the sea. But summer is summer every- 
where, and one must be content, though for 
Milly’s sake I should have liked it. Still it 
is far better to stay at home and get out of 
debt; and there is every prospect of my being 
able to do this before long. The dear old 
rector’s present was most opportune. I 
believe he guessed how much we wanted it ; 
nevertheless it will be no easy matter to limit 
our expenses to our income, with a servant 
girl and baby extra. It is a great comfort 
that Milly is determined to try her best, and 
Iam sure when Mrs. Flowers comes she will 
do all in her power to second her. 

“* With respect tothe pupil I begin to think 
that Mr. Johnson was right, that I have about 
as much occupation as I have strength for. 
I can besides do many little things to help 
Milly, and save other labour. 

“T am so glad I have undertaken the 
garden myself. I feel it is all clear profit; 
and, until I had tried, I had no idea how 
much mental and moral benefit was to be 
derived from it. Then as a sedative it is 
admirable, and far better than the noxious 
weed” which I have abandoned, not because 
I felt it to be particularly noxious, but that 
it behoves me to spend as little selfishly as 
possible. 

“How continually I find my thoughts in 
the direction of pounds, shillings, and pence ! 
I wonder whether poverty has a tendency to 
make one stingy ? I hope not. I must be care- 
ful of that too. Vice often temptsunderthe garb 
of virtue,and the wedge of the evil one is 
exceeding fine. It is imperative on me to 
be honest, but I must beware lest the means 
which I take to clip my expenses, clip also 
the wings of my nobler propensities. 

“ There is the lark above me—he is singing 
in spite of the heat; ah ! it is too dazzling to 
look for him. Brave little aéronaut, what a 
view you must have! Whata circle of earth 
and sea beneath you, villages and towns, 
churches and cathedrals— Peterborough in 
the.fens, and Lincoln on her throne, and 
Boston the lantern of the Wash! Ah, you 


are descending now, and the circle narrows 
and narrows. 

“So you have alighted there just in the 
heart of the corn. Dear little warbler, no 
wonder that the instinct of the poets made 
them point to you as a symbol of worship. 
It must bea hard or unappreciative nature 
that can hear you with the springs of con- 
tentment unstirred within him.” 

It is easier, however, to preach content- 
ment to one’s selfin the abstract, when one 
is in the open air on a fine summer's day, 
than to practise it among the trivial worries 
of indoor life. Millicent wasin her present 
humour bent on economy, but she had yet to 
learn to combine it with comfort,and her expe- 
rienceof thecommonplace wasmostlimited. 

When Herbert reached home that morning 
he found her unpicking a garment of some 
expansion, technically designated a skirt. 

‘“€ My dear,” he said, “ you are very busy, 
but isnot that almost new?” 

‘Quite new, I have not worn it yet; you 
see I have plenty without it, and it has such 
lovely little tucks and work, I am going to 
make it into short frocks for baby.” 

“ But it was part of your trousseau, was 
it not{?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I am very sorry to interfere, love, 
but I cannot allow you to make baby’s frocks 
out of it.” 

“Why not, Herbert ? how serious you 
look !” 

“‘It may be pride, Milly, it may be self- 
respect, but I could not bear that my child 
should be dressed in what Mr. Grey’s 
liberality caused to be provided for you.” 

“ Really, Herbert, what can it matter? I 
do not want this, perhaps shall not for years. 
Baby must have short clothes, and it will 
save ever so much buying. It is really 
vexatious, because I had contrived to make 
nearly everything that he wants out of my 
own wardrobe, with no furtherexpense. You 
cannot possibly be a judge of such matters.” 

“T am not referring to the expediency of 
your arrangements. Were they ever so 
desirable, I must still have my own way in 
this.” 

‘‘ But, Herbert, you used to say that it was 
women’s business to manage these trivialities.” 

“So it is, my dear, always provided, as 
Mr. Johnson says, that the husband has.the 
veto,” said Herbert, laughing. 

“ Herbert, I did not think you would be a 
tyrant—not when I married you ye 

As Millicent spoke there was a somewhat 





ominous flashing of the eyes from beneath 
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the clearly marked horizontal brows—hori- 
zontal in mid-face, but afterwards deflected 
in oblique rather than curved lines towards 
the temples ; the fine head was drawn back, 
and a blush of anger overspread what was 
nevertheless a goodly face to look upon. 
These symptoms were by no means new to 
the person to whom they were exhibited ; a 
slight flush passed over his face, but he made 
no reply. Millicent, who had for a minute 
thrown her work on one side,now resumed it, 
but with an accelerated motion, showing that 
her husband’s opposition had only fortified 
her with renewed impetus, Herbert looked 
at her sadly, but she never raised her head 
to meet his eyes. 

Milly,” he said, in a low voice, “ you 
quite understand that I cannot permit you to 
cut up any of your clothes for little Maurice 
until they have ceased to be of use to 
yourself.” 

“ They will cease to be of use to me when 
they are made into things for baby,” she 
vouchsafed to answer, without discontinuing 
her work. 

“ Milly,” pursued Herbert, “can’t you 
see that it is a point of honour, that what your 
cousin provided for you should be used for 
the purpose he intended ? ” 

““No, I do not see. And as you keep 
referring to my cousin, sir, let me tell you 
that he would not have crossed mein a little 
thing like this. He had no theories about 
husband’s vetoes.” 

Herbert Etheridge felt a small stab at his 
heart, and for a minute his face was almost 
white. He recovered himself shortly, saying, 

“* [ought not tohave repeated that unlucky 
joke, but, Milly, you will hurt my feelings most 
keenly if you persevere in making that into 
frocks for baby. I do not think I could 
allow him to wear them.” 

“Very well,” said she, pushing her work 
from her with a defiant air, “I suppose I 
must run another bill at Madame Valen- 
ciennes. Of course it will be the least 
trouble, but I had meant to save you the 
expense.” 

With this speech she rose from her chair, 
and rapidly, though not ungracefully folding 
her work, and gathering up the implements 
she had been using, she left the room in a 
manner that might have suggested Juno, 
when, after some unsuccessful interview with 
the Thunderer, she swooped in anger through 
the clouds of Olympus, to scatter dismay 
among the Trojan ranks. 

Herbert, left alone, began immediately to 
tax himself with the extremely awkward 


manner in which he had presented his oppo- 
sition, and to bethink himself that, though 
he had forbidden Millicent the use of her 
own trousseau for little Maurice’s garments, 
he had suggested no alternative. She had 
really meant to do what was right, and it 
must have been provoking to find her 
efforts unappreciated. He thought a little, 
and then his mind was made up. Perhaps 
this man had as little false shame as ever 
falls to an heir of humanity. His wife had 
said unkind things to him, Lut that was only 
a reason why he should say kind things to 
her. He thought he knew whither she had 
gone. He went out of adoorat the back of 
the house, that led into a smal! plot of garden 
behind it, a plot chiefly for kitchen use, but 
with straight grass walks intersecting it in 
the shape of a cross, bordered on each 
sidewith old-fashioned roses—moss, cabbage, 
and damask, and with clumps of other 
flowers—pinks, peonies, lilies, and sweet- 
williams. Here and there an apple tree, 
beginning to be weighed down by the 
swelling fruit, threw its light shadows across. 

Underone of these apple trees, the only leafy 
shade the cottage garden produced, [erbert, 
who was somewhat skilful as a carpenter, 
had made a very pretty seat of osiers. On 
this seat he now found Millicent. She had 
caught up her drooping Swiss hat from a peg 
in the hall, the very hat she wore the first 
time he had seen her in the garden at 
Ashdale. She had said sometimes that she 
|never would part with it, but keep it always. 

When she saw him coming towards her 
she felt half inclined to runaway. A feeling 
she could hardly define mastered her and 
chained her to the spot. He came and sat 
beside her. 

“ Milly,” he began, “I ought to have said 
that of course you shall have what money 
you think necessary to buy baby’s clothes. 
It was very good and unselfish of you to wish 
to give up your own, and I know that you 
intended to save me expense and worry. 
Still—if you will consider the matter quietly 
from my point of view, I think you will come 
to the same conclusion that I have.” 

Millicent was silent. 

“ Let me put it to you in this way. Sup- 
pose Miss Grey were to come here, should 
you like to tell her that her godson’s frocks 
were made out of the very apparel that, a 
little more than a year since, she took such 
pains to choose for you? What would she 
think of your husband, I wonder? And 
then I must say I am a little doubtful as 
to the economy of the proceeding ; but that 
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is a secondary matter, and has nothing to do 
with the principle involved.” 

Millicent’s chest heaved, and she made a 
slight forward movement of her head, but as 
yet she did not answer, 

Herbert took her hand, though somewhat 
timidly. ‘‘ Milly, he said, if I have seemed 
to speak unkindly, I never meant to do so.” 

She looked quite up now, such a look of 
accusation for herself and admiration for him. 

“‘ Herbert,” she said, passionately, ‘‘ you are 
an angel, and I—I am almost a, a ——” 

“You are quite my own precious wife,” 
he answered,” and then—and then —— 

Let us not be too nicely curious, my reader, 
Violets lose their scent in drying. I leave 
you to interpret the metaphor. 

It is ata comparatively early period of our 
lives that we begin to discover the mutability 
of human friendship. How often we find 
ourselves drifted apart from those who only a 
few years before were our frequent com- 
panions! Itis perhaps not so much the fault 
of either party as the result of circumstances. 
‘This man with whom we were wont to discuss 
politics, philanthropy, art, or literature, has 


| passed out of our orbit, or we from his. We 


miss our friend for a time, and then another 
fills his place. Never quite fills it. He may 
stand by the same hearth, and drink from 
the same board, but mind cannot supplant 
mind, nor soul soul. Still the scene shifts, 
and the intimate of the present follows in the 
wake of that of the past, and should 
the years bring restitution, he may or may 
not be the one from whom we parted. 
Happy for us both if only his hair be greyer, 
his heart tenderer, and his spirit nearer 
heaven ! 

The separation of Millicent Etheridge from 
her old friends was, as we have seen, rather 
intentional than circumstantial, so far at 
least as Maurice Grey was concerned. His 
sister might have fulfilled her promise of 
visiting Willowsdyke, but she continued to 
be very delicate during the summer, and was 
ordered first to the sea to regain her strength, 
and later to a warmer climate for the coming 
winter. Maurice dreaded the idea of passing 
months at either Ventnor or Torquay, and 
suggested that, if they were to leave home, 
why not go to the south of France, and 
onward to Italy? Miss Grey could take her 
companion (her brother had provided her with 
one since Millicent’s departure) ; he would 
make her home for the time being his head- 
quarters, she accompanying him or not as she 
pleased in his various excursions. Though 
not exactly the kind of travel he might have 





chosen if left to himself, he felt that it 
would be at least a pleasant change. His 
former visits to Italy had been previous to 
the memorable 60, and he was glad to renew 
his acquaintance with her under more 
favourable aspects. Yet probably her 
treasures of art, nature, and historic associa- 
tion, ever fresh and inexhaustible, were a 
greater attraction to him than the study 
of her present social and political life. 

Frances Grey willingly acceded to her 
brother’s proposal. Ifshe must necessarily 
be deprived of her home for a time, she 
might as well have some compensation. 
More than thirty years since she had visited 
Italy with her father, and her recollections of 
it had faded into a beautiful hazy dream. 
She had often thought she should like to 
verify these floating visions, and the depres- 
sion which not unfrequently characterizes the 
invalid speedily disappeared in the prospect 
of a change, calculated not only to renew her 
bodily health, but interest her higher faculties. 

The scene of our story for the present is, 
however, rather at Willowsdyke than at 
Mentone or Naples. Suffice it to say that 
Miss Grey passed the winter abroad with 
much benefit. Before her return Millicent 
was rejoicing in the birth of alittle daughter, 
a sweet .April child. Her parents decided 
on calling her Frances Elizabeth. Herbert 
would have added Millicent, by way of affix, 
prefix, or insertion, but his wife dissuaded 
him. Elizabeth had been the name of the 
aunt to whom he had been so much indebted, 
and also of Millicent’s mother. 

Little Maurice was much delighted with 
baby sister, seldom exhibiting those signs of 
jealousy from which even the infantine nature 
is not entirely exempt. 

This was due, no doubt, partly to training. 
Herbert had already thought much on the 
education of his son, and had concluded that 
it must necessarily begin very early. Could 
he look into those inquiring blue eyes, which 
seemed every day to be gathering fresh stores 
from the outer world, and not believe that the 
present surroundings of the child might affect 
the future of the man? Had it been possible 
he would like to have guarded him from all 
evil, so that no breath of either anger, 
meanness, or impurity should ever be wafted 
near him. He would try that it should be so 
at least in these his early years. wa 

This was only negative ; as to the positive, 
the primary lesson should be love. He 
would learn that from his mother first and 
best, but also from himselfand Mrs. Flowers, 
and now from baby sister. 
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Nor must the lesson stop here. It should 
be carried into the inferior world, to Mrs. 
Flowers’ cat, Snow, with eyes almost as blue 
as his own—to the thrushes and robins, the 
ladybirds and butterflies. And when he 
had learnt love he would be ready to learn 
obedience: this not hard and causeless, but 
following upon that as the fruit succeeding 
to the blossom. 

Mrs. Flowers had for more than six months 
become an inmate of Rose Cottage, and a 
most valuable inmate she proved herself to 
be. The best servant, however, cannot 
altogether supplement certain deficiencies in 
a mistress, especially when she has as much 
on her hands as poor Rachel. 

On entering the curate’s service she had 
stipulated that she should for him and his 
family be henceforth Rachel. “It will put 
me in mind of old days, and make me feel 
younger again, and not so strange.” 

Poor Rachel, did I say? we need not pity 
her. She was endued with that kind of fibre 
that seems intended for constant strain. Work 
was her element—not mere drudgery, though 
she did not shirk her share of that. But she 
had a strong head and clear perception of how, 
when, and where everything was to be done, 
which was in truth often half the doing. She 
had also that rare tact which influences 
others to one’s own ends, a gift that, like other 
gifts, may be nobly used or fearfully abused. 
In her case it was the use, not the abuse. 
She persuaded little Selina to be neat and 
clean, and to take pleasure in her work, 
always holding out as a reward for having 
done one thing particularly well, the teaching 
of some other thing, and that other thing 
one of the mysteries that the child most 
coveted to learn. She could, however, be 
peremptory if occasion required. 

Her influence over her master and mistress 
was rather suggestive than enunciative : it 
was no less influence, and that very real. 
They might have resisted it, for they could 
not close their eyes to it, had it not been so 
plainly used for their own benefit. 

And then little Maurice—who understood 
so well as Rachel how to soothe him when 
fretful, to please him without spoiling him, 
she, too, had her theories on education. 

“You see, ma’am,” she would say, “ it’s 
best not to let them ever get masterful ; if they 
once do, they'll always want to be.” 

She had been insinuating this maxim one 
day when, on bringing her little charge to his 
mother in the drawing-room, he had persisted 
in clutching a specimen glass. It was one of 
a pair Herbert had just brought Millicent, a 








trifling gift, but involving as much affection 
and loyalty as might accompany the rarest 
examples of Bohemian. 


Millicent resisted at first, then allowed him } 
to hold it, holding it herself meanwhile, but || 


the young gentleman having succeeded in 
his purpose so far, and exultant with impend- 
ing victory, now made a struggle for entire 
possession. Meeting with a repulse, he began 
to cry vociferously, judging, probably from 
past experience, that he was using the most 
effective weapon in his armoury. He con- 
jectured rightly. Mamma yielded, but not 
so his passion, and in a moment the glass was 
thrown violently on the floor, and of course 
reduced to shivers. 

At this juncture Herbert came intothe room 
and naturally felt somewhat vexed, though 
chiefly at Millicent’s want of firmness. 

‘Let me have him,” he said, offering to 
take the still screaming child. 

Mrs. Flowers, judging that her presence 
was no longer required, had slipped away, 
quietly closing the door. 

“What good will it do?” answered Milli- 
cent, ‘‘ he will only cry more.” 

“Hardly, I think,” remarked 
coolly ; “let me try, at any rate.” 

“Hush, hush, darling!” said mamma, 
keeping tight hold of her firstborn. 

“ Millicent,” said her husband, the latent 
fire concentrating in his eye, “ will you please 
to give Maurice to me ?” 

“You may take him,” answered she, with a 
scornful laugh, but relaxing her hold, “I 
shall not give him you.” 

“Then I will take him,” was the quiet 
reply. 

Taking little Maurice was, however, no 
easy matter. He kicked his father and 
mother irrespectively, making use of his 
small vocabulary to reiterate ‘‘ No, no, dadda, 
no, no!” Herbert, however, carried him off 
at last in spite of his struggles. Millicent 
rushed up into her room, bolted the door, and 
burst into tears. 

By and by she calmed a little, and look- 
ing out of the window, saw Herbert carrying 
the child up and down the grass walk 
already described. Maurice had ceased 
crying, and was engaged in stroking his father’s 
not very profuse whiskers. 

“Maurice good now,” she heard the latter 
saying. ‘‘ Dadda_ give Maurice pretty 
f’owers!” ‘ Maurice dood !” broke out the 
child, with a gleeful infantine laugh. ‘ Dadda 
dood ! fwours, dadda!” 

Herbert quickly culled the promised nose- 
gay, carrying him meanwhile on one arm. 


Herbert, 
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When it was completed, he put him gently | abroad, which naturally made it a greater 
down, and taking out his knife, selected and | effort for her to leave home during the 
cut one of the finest roses in the garden.|summer months. The curate’s family had 
Having carefully eliminated the thorns, he/ increased, and there would be no small diffi- 





putit into the tender little hand. “ Maurice | culty in making a somewhat fastidious invalid 
take rose to mamma—Maurice love mamma| quite comfortable in so circumscribed an 
—kiss mamma.” /enclosure as Rose Cottage. 


Millicent stole from the window, and| Such consideration, united perhaps to a 
wiping away some tears that were not angry/| slight feeling of pique, occasioned by her 
now, opened the door and glided downstairs. | cousin’s tardiness in visiting her, prevented 
As she reached the foot, Herbert entered,| Millicent from renewing her invitations with 
Maurice running before him. “ Yose, | the same warmth that had characterized them 
mamma,” he cried, holding up the flower.| during the first year of her marriage. She 

Then turning to his father by way of expla-| had now another little son, Herbert John, 
nation, he added with much vehemence,| called after his father and her father. She 
“Dadda yose, mamma! Morwee yuve mam-}had thought when Maurice came that she 
ma, Morwee tiss mamma.” | could never love another baby like him. She 

Millicent’s tears kept pace with her kisses | did indeed keep an especial affection for her 
as she stooped over her little son. As she did | firstborn, and yet it seemed in no way to 
so she felt a hand laid lightly and caressingly | drain the new springs of love that had welled 
on her head. She looked up smiling.|up severally at the successive births of his 
“ Maurice kiss dadda for making him good,” | brother and sister. She used to say she had 
she said. three little cares, but she should not know 

“ Dadda didn’t make him good,” answered | how to part with any one of them. 
Herbert, laughing ; “he only carried himinto| They were cares to their father too. He 
the fresh air among the flowers, and there/had tried to meet with a day pupil, but in 
was no very mysterious process after all.” | vain, and the cottage did not admit of a 

“I wish walking in the garden would make| boarder. Though Mr. Johnson ‘ad raised 
everybody good,” observed Millicent, with a | his stipend ten pounds each year during the 
pathetic smile, “‘ perhaps I might try it.” | last two years, it was only by strict economy 

“You are good without, my love,” rejoined | that he was able to keep out of debt. He 
her husband, warmly. did keep out of it notwithstanding, and felt 

She shook her head wistfully. | proportionately grateful to his wife and 

“Morwee dood,” began little Maurice} Rachel Flowers, knowing how much a man 
again, not quite satisfied with the share of| owes to his “womenkind”’ in these matters. 
attention he was receiving. “ Morwee dood—| Still it was painful to him to see Millicent 
dood.” Then looking up, with ineffable but| often shabby and untidy, and what was worse, 
not unobservant innocence, “ Dadda_tiss| not unfrequently depressed and losing heart. 
mamma—dood—dood! ” | When he thought of how much she had to 

“Hush, hush!” said Millicent, softly, “ my| bear for his sake, he did not wonder that she 
darling, hush ! ” should be fretful too. What would he not 

“Never mind!” said Herbert, smiling, have given to have taken her for a month to 
“we are advanced into public life now, with| the sea! This summer was so hot and dry, 
our children for spectators.” many of the dykes were emptied: there was 

| hardly a breath of air in all the fenlands. 

CHAPTER VII.—-A FAREWELL FEAST, | . It was the beginning of August, and the 
time of the celebration of the annual school 

Visits have this in common with letters,—| feast, prior to the breaking up for the holidays. 
postpone writing to your friend, and each|As usual, there was a grand tea on the 
day will add to your difficulty. Neglect| rector’s lawn, a general rendezvous not only 
visiting him, and every year the hindrances| of the children of the school, but of families 
to your doing so will appear more formidable. | in all the intermediate grades of Willowsdyke 
Probably this may partly account for more| society, from the churchwarden’s to the 
than three years having elapsed since Milli-} schoolmaster’s. The rector treated every one 
cent left Ashdale as a bride, without Miss | with his accustomed courtesy. He persisted 
Grey fulfilling her promise of coming to|in giving away the prizes, and had a kind 
Willowsdyke. ‘word for the tiniest little tot who had come 
She had some excuse. It was again’ to partake of his hospitality. The number 
thought desirable that she should winter of prizes was as large as the number of 
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children, and the number of presents far 
exceeded—a demoralizing process, Herbert 
would suggest, but in vain. 

To one boy the Rector attempted a lecture. 

“ James Truants, I have been told ” (turn- 
ing with a serio-comic look to his curate)— 
“‘T have been told, James, that you have not 
been so good a boy as you ought to be; is 
that true, eh?” (Here the delinquent, 
speechless, looked very hard at his cap, the 
rim of which he turned in a circular motion 
from left to right.) “ You do not answer; 
then I am afraid that it is true, and that 
you do not deserve a prize.” (Here James 
began to whimper.) ‘What do you say, 
Mr. Etheridge ?” continued the speaker, turn- 
ing appealingly to Herbert, as if unable to 
decide so knotty a question unaided. 

“If you ask me, sir, I am afraid James 
does not deserve it,” was the reply. 

“T am afraid not,” repeated the rector, 
with well-simulated gravity, and in seeming 
accord with his curate; “but suppose we 
give him one more chance.—Promise me, 
my boy, that you will try to be good. Yes 
—let me hear—don’t be afraid to speak.” 

“Please, sir, oy’ll troy,” says James, with 
a renewed whimper. 

“That’s right—don’t forget ; here’s your 
prize; perhaps I may never give you 
another. Remember, I give it you because 
I want you to be a good boy.” 

After the prizes the rector made a short 
touching speech, during which Smart, his 
factotum, made liberal use of her handker- 
chieft—an act in which she was by no means 
singular. 

“My good friends,” remonstrated the 
rector, with something of astonishment in 
his look, “I did not mean to distress you.” 
His face was very white, whiter even than its 
wont. “I must go in now,” he said to 
Herbert. 

By the latter’s assistance he rose, though 
not without difficulty, and leaning on his 
arm, paused a moment, as if collecting all 
his remaining strength, and faced the 
crowd. ' 

** Good-bye,” he said, “God bless you, 
good-bye.” Still supported by his curate, 
he walked slowly towards the house, but on 
reaching it turned and took off his hat. It 
was the signal for a deafening cheer, broken 
with sobs and exclamations. Again he took 
off his hat, made an effort to wave it, entered 
by the conservatory door that led into his 
library, and his people saw him no more. 

There are many, however, at Willowsdyke 
who remember him as he stood that evening 





in the glow of the setting sunlight. They 
have not forgotten the tall slight figure, too 
erect to be much bent even by continued 
sickness; the fine silvery hair, handsome 
though deadly pale features, with the old 
kindly light gleaming from beneath the still 
somewhat dark and prominent brows. They 
have not forgotten, nor are they likely to 
forget, the many little kindnesses which it was 
his pleasure to bestow, and that increasingly 
with increasing years; for his was one of 
those natures that soften and open out by 
suffering. 

But though seen no more by the great 
majority of his people, the sick man still 
lingered for some weeks; and during those 
weeks hardly a day passed without a visit 
from his curate. These visits, though looked 
forward to with pleasure by Mr. Johnson, 
were even a greater solace to his visitor than 
to himself. A shadow was passing over the 
spirit of Herbert Etheridge. He hardly 
knew whence or how it came, only that it 
was there. He reasoned that the light was 
behind it still, but he could not see it. He 
longed for it, groped for it, prayed for it, but 
the darkness only grew denser—a darkness 
that might be felt. In the face of it, all that 
he had held most sacred hung floating and 
unsubstantial before him as a_ beautiful 
mirage. 

And a voice—could it be that of his own 
or of an alien spirit?—haunted him. He 
recoiled from it and its insinuations; and 
yet, unwilling as he was to entertain its pre- 
sence, he had no power to banish it. It 
would speak, and he must endure. 

But in that chamber, so soon to be the 
chamber of death, he found some respite. 
For the time the voice would be lulled or 
silenced. Such faith and hope as he there 
witnessed, he could not grasp it as he felt 
he once might have done; but after the long 
storm, perchance there might come a calm 
even for him. In the meantime he would 
cling to the rudder, and strive to steer straight, 
though his arms might be numbed, and the 
port shrouded from his vision. 

It was in those days of mid autumn that 
scarlet fever made its appearance at Willows- 
dyke. It began mildly at first, gaining 
strength as it proceeded. Maurice was taken, 
then little Bessie; and before either had 
recovered from a comparatively slight attack, 
Millicent and the baby fell almost simulta- 
neously. The mother begged piteously for 
the infant to remain in her own room, but as 
both grew worse, the child was removed. 

Then it was that Herbert Etheridge fully 
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ing care. 


thread, 


much greater. 


be spared to grieve. 
If! what a terrible alternative that word 


involved! For a moment he gave way. He} 


was alone—alone with his little dead son, 
Rachel had taken his place by her mistress. 
He bowed and hid his face in the coverlet 
that covered the babe. 
mured in his agony, ‘‘this life was Thine, and 
Thou hast taken it. Thou doest well. Oh, 
if it be Thy will—Thy will,—spare me that 
other.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—LITTLE BIRDIE. 


As Herbert Etheridge was leaving the room 
in which his dead child lay, he heard a low 
ring at the door. He went down and ad- 
mitted Mr. Henbane. The latter had left 
some hours previously to attend upon another 
patient, but had now returned. He came, 
not only to watch over Millicent during the 
night, but to meet a physician from Basville, 
the town where Mr. Wyecliffe lived, and 
whose reputation was well known to our 
curate. 

‘‘ How is the little one?” he asked, in a 
subdued tone, as he crossed the threshold. 

“Gone,” answered Herbert, mastering his 
voice, “just gone. Will you come and see 
him ?” he added. 

‘Certainly. And Mrs. Etheridge, sir? We 
must not let her know.” 

**She is too unconscious.” 

“* At present, but I trust she will not be 
by-and-by, Mr. Etheridge, and then we 
must use every care.” 

“Tt shall be as.you and Dr. Enderby think 
best. This way, Mr. Henbane.” 

Herbert opened a door, and they entered 
the chamber of death. 


recognised what a treasure his household 
possessed in the person of Rachel Flowers. 
What care and devotion could do she did, 
but a step was upon the threshold of the 
cottage, a step whose march was never stayed 
by the purest devotion or the most unweary- 
Thus it was that, in the night, 
little Herbert passed away in his nurse’s arms, 
She wept a few tears, and having laid him 
softly down, came and motioned to his father, 
as he kept watch over his delirious wife. He 
followed her to the door, divining the signal 
only too well; but the life that was most pre- 
cious of all to him was hanging upon a 
and what would have been at 
another time a poignant sorrow seemed 
swallowed up in the apprehension of one 
As he bent over the dear 
little face, and kissed it, he thought more of Let me rise and fly away.” 
Millicent’s grief than of his own—if she should 


“Q Lord,” he mur- 


The surgeon went up to the crib, and 
bending a little, examined the child for a few 
minutes. 

“ He is quite gone,” he said, “ quite gone.” 
Then having wiped away with his finger a 
tear that was trickling from the corner of his 
eye, he raised his head. 

“‘T did my best, Mr. Etheridge, you believe 
that I did my best ?” 

Herbert could not speak, but’ he wrung 
the old man’s hand in acquiescence. ‘I am 
sure you did,” he said at last. “Shall we go 
to Mrs. Etheridge?” 

On approaching Millicent’s room they 
heard her singing in a low plaintive voice 
and by snatches a song with which she had 
been accustomed to lull her child,— 


‘* Baby says, like little birdie, 


“Where is baby?” she broke out; “I 
thought he was in the room. You have 
taken my baby away, Rachel.” 

Husband and doctor paused before enter- 
ing, but Rachel said something to pacify her, 
and she soon continued her singing,— 

‘* Baby, sleep a little longer, 
Till the little limbs be stronger.” 
“ You will never get him to sleep, Rachel ; 
you had better give him to me.” 


‘* If he sleeps a little longer, 
Baby too shall fly away.” 


“No, baby, no,” she once more inter- 
posed, “you must not—I could not spare 
you.—Herbert, is that you? I want to speak 
to you.” 

Herbert, who had drawn near, took hold 
of her hot hand. ‘“ What does my darling 
want?” he asked. 

“ Herbert,” she said, in a mysterious 
whisper, “don’t let Rachel hear. She has 
done something with my baby.” 

Then flinging away his hand, “Are you 
Herbert ?” she said ; “I don’t know! I don’t 
know !” 

‘* Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away, fly away, fly away !” 

Her voice, which had risen, dropped into a 
| low cadence, and then, exhausted, she sunk 
|back on her pillow, and in a few minutes 
|had fallen into a broken, restless slumber. 
| She is much worse to-night,” said 
Herbert, as he accompanied the surgeon 
into the sitting-room. 

“ Mrs. Etheridge is worse to-night, sir, but 
I have every expectation that she will be 
better to-morrow. We are arriving at a 
crisis, Mr. Etheridge; and I trust that Mrs. 
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Etheridge will be able to pass that crisis 
favourably,” continued Mr. Henbane, whose 
exuberant politeness and extreme hopeful- 
ness never seemed to give way even under 
circumstances the most trying. 
“And if not,” thought Herbert, “if she 
does not pass this crisis favourably ?” but he 
said nothing, only stifled a groan, mended 
the fire, drew his own arm-chair to it for the 
surgeon, and having further made him some 
coffee, and begged him to indulge in a nap 
while awaiting Dr. Enderby, be returned to 
his sick wife. Her short slumber was already 
broken, and she was again singing. This 
time it was a different strain :— 
** The Prince is ever with them, 
The daylight is serene, 
The mansions of the blessed 
Are decked in glorious sheen.”’ 
She was sitting up in the bed. In her eye 
was the brilliancy of fever, and her beautiful 
hair had fallen in disorder over her white 
dress, 








“Does my darling know what she is 
singing ?” asked her husband, trying to retain 


sician, whose face, which had seemed at first 
impassive, betokened at once admiration, 
interest, and compassion. 


‘‘ You are very ill, my dear Mrs. Etheridge, | 


but I hope you may be better soon,” he 
said, in a soothing voice. 

Henbane looked alarmed, almost dis- 
gusted. To hint to a patient that she was 


in danger was to his mind a betrayal of trust | 


and highly unprofessional. 

“TI feel very ill,” said Millicent, fixing her 
eyes upon her new friend. 

The doctor had gained her confidence by 


his sympathy ; and he took advantage of it | 


and of the short lucid interval which followed 


to determine as far as possible, not only the 


amount and precise stage of the fever, but 
what complications, if any, might be expected 
to arise in her special case. This was hardly 
over ere Millicent’s eyes again closed. 
doctors went downstairs, and were closeted 
together, but after ashort time Mr. Henbane 
opened the door. At that signal Herbert 
quickly appeared from the upper landing. 
“We are keeping you, Mr. Etheridge,” 








her hand. 


“Know? yes,” she said, looking at him | coat. 
“You are Herbert— Herbert. | Enderby will tell you, sir.” 
Then, having 
quaffed the coveted beverage, she relapsed | doctor, advancing to the door. 


curiously. 
Toast and water, please.” 


and the old man began to adjust his great- 
“T am going to the surgery—Dr. 


“ Pray come in, Mr. Etheridge,” said the 
““We have 


into another disturbed slumber, though this | agreed upon a slight change in the medicine, 


time it was of somewhat longer duration. 
Half an hour had hardly passed when Dr. 


and Mr. Henbane is going to see to it. It is 
not so much a matter of medicine, however,” 


Enderby arrived. He had an interview of a|he continued as Herbert closed the door, 
few minutes with Mr. Henbane, and then /|‘‘as of reactive force.” 


both came up to the patient. 


The doctor 


“You think my wife very ill?” asked 


was tall, and not especially prepossessing in| Herbert; ‘‘ pray tell me exactly what you 
face, but with a gentle voice and a marvel-| think.” 


lously delicate hand. Partly from training, 
partly from instinct, the sense of feeling was 
in its highest state of development, though 
the same might be said in a scarcely less 
degree of the ear and the other organs. He 
had not been in the sick room for five 
minutes before Herbert felt that if science 
and its intelligent application could save his 
wife, she would be saved. There was some- 
thing reassuring in his quiet but thorough 
investigation of her malady. Millicent was 


again awake, and there was a slight return of 


consciousness. She gave Mr. Henbane a 


“T will exactly. Mrs. Etheridge is in con- 
siderable danger, but still I have great hope 
she may recover. I should say that this 
night will be the crisis. When the fever 
passes we must guard against exhaustion and 
excitement. What I most dread is her be- 
coming acquainted with this sad event.” 

“ You would, if possible, keep it from her ?” 
“Tf possible, but I can hardly suppose it 
possible. Naturally, when consciousness 
returns, she will ask for the child.” 

‘“‘ My own feeling,” said Herbert, “ is that 
deception in these cases is of little avail, and 


look of recognition, and Dr. Enderby one of | generally defeats its own purpose.” 


surprise. 

“Tt is Dr. Enderby, my love, come from 
Basville to see you.” 

She evidently understood, for she looked 
at her husband, saying, “Am I so very ill, 
Herbert ?” 

Herbert turned appealingly to the phy- 


“That is my experience, and that is why 
I hesitate in recommending it. There is, 
moreover, another alternative. Sometimes 
the knowledge we most dread to impart, 
because we believe it to be detrimental to 
recovery, may have an exactly opposite effect. 
All this is very much out of our hands.” 
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“In the hands of God,” said Herbert, 
reverently. 

“In the hands of a Power at least beyond 
our power, whatever that may be,” said Dr. 
Enderby, in a low voice, sounding rather as 
a self-vindication from adhesion to Herbert’s 
remark than as a challenge to discussion. 
“You have a first-rate nurse, I see,” he 
added,—“ that is a great thing.” 

“ Our servant, and a very valuable one.” 

“All the better. In fevers, especially, 
nurses are more important than we are. 
Presently I should like to speak to your 
nurse. I have one or two suggestions to 
make.” 

“T will send her down.” 

‘Not to run the risk of disturbing our 
patient. Sleep, as in most cases, is the 
great restorative here. I am not without 
hope that Mrs. Etheridge may have refresh- 
ing sleep before morning.” 

The doctor proved right in his anticipa- 
tions. As the night waned, Millicent fell 
into a long and comparatively quiet slumber. 
When she awoke, the night-lamp had died 
out, and the sun was gilding the roofs and 
spire of Willowsdyke. Its softened rays 
struggled through the green blinds and 
dimity curtains. She opened her eyes with 
a look of consciousness, but quickly closed 
them as if from weakness. Herbert, who had 
passed nearly the whole night in watching, 
stole out to bring up Dr. Enderby, who was 
waiting for another interview with his patient 
before his departure. On returning with the 
physician and preceding him to her bedside, 
Millicent again opened her eyes, and Herbert 
with unspeakable delight saw that the reason- 
able soul was in them. She seemed to 
remember nothing of the previous night, for, 
on noticing the stranger, she held out her 
hand to Herbert with a look of inquiry. 

“Dr. Enderby has come to see you, my 
love. You were very ill last night, but you 
are better now?” 

“Yes, I am better now,” she whispered. 

Then, addressing the doctor, “ Have you 
seen my baby?” 

‘““Yes, I have seen him,’’ answered the 
doctor, attempting to smile, but with a 
terrible sensation of choking. 

“ My dear Mrs. Etheridge, you must try 
to think only of getting better, and leave 
your good husband and myself to look after 
the little ones.” 

The doctor felt he had only made an 
awkward speech, and not at all warded off 
the attack. 

‘Do you think him very ill?” she asked. 


“No, I do not think him very ill,” he 
answered, but the smile, such as it was, had 
left his lips. She looked at him with a 
strange incredulous look, and then at her 
husband. The truth flashed on her mind. 

“ He is dead !” she said, in a hollow voice. 
“Oh, Herbert, my baby is dead!” And 
then, with a low moan—low because the 
physical power was not equal to stronger 
utterance, but which thrilled even the breast 
of the impassive doctor, she relinquished 
her husband’s hand and turned her face 
away. 

The doctor touched Herbert’s arm, saying, 
‘*T will return in a few minutes—she will be 
best alone with you,” and immediately left 
the room. 

Herbert bent over her, touching her fore- 
head with his lips. ‘ My darling—my own 
precious darling!” he answered, “ What can 
I say fo comfort you?” She turned her head 
towards him, and tried to put her arms round 
his neck. ‘Oh, Herbert, my baby—my own 
beautiful baby !” 

He felt her warm tears against his cheek, 
and a great burden rolled away from his 
heart. God was good—she would be 
spared to him. And yet no words of com- 
fort would come. 

At last he said, kissing her again on her 
forehead, and looking tenderly down on 
her, “We have Maurice and Bessie yet, 
and each other.” 

“Yes,” she answered, echoing his own 
thought in words, “God is good, He 
knows best; but I cannot help crying for 
my baby.” 

When Dr. Enderby re-entered the sick 
room, Herbert was standing by his wife with 
a cup of tea and rusk, of which he had per- 
suaded her to take a few spoonfuls. 

“That is right,” remarked the doctor, 
encouragingly. 

“T promised him to try,” she explained, 
looking at her husband. “ Herbert, will you 
ask?” 

“May she see the baby?” inquired he, 
doubtfully. 

“Ah!” replied the doctor, looking grave, 
“we will talk about that by and by.” 

After a few minutes he said, “ You are 
better than you were last night, Mrs. 
Etheridge. There are two things, however, 
that are important to your recovery.” 
Millicent raised her head questioningly. 
“One is,” he continued, “that you should 
keep very quiet—that you should endeavour 
not to fret too much; the other, that you 
should take all the support you can.” 
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“ And you will let me see my baby?” she |softly on the colourless cheeks. 
marvelled at his wife’s self-restraint, for | 


interposed. 


Herbert 


“ May I ask you one question? perhaps I |though she wept gently, she never indulged 
ought not, but the answer is of consequence. |in any passionate exclamation, only as she 


Have you ever seen a dead friend?” 

“Yes; my father.” 

“That was very long since, my love, you 
can hardly remember it.” 

“ I do remember it. I shall not be 
frightened if that is what you mean. Oh, 
Herbert, I must see my baby!” 

A keen observer would have detected in 
the doctor’s countenance at that moment the 
burden of a grave responsibility; but after 
some slight hesitation he said, “And if I 
allow your baby to be brought to you for a 
few minutes, you will try to be contented 
with that, and promise me not to give way 
too much ?”” 

“I will—I will!” exclaimed Millicent, 
with all the eagerness of which she was 
capable in her great prostration. 

“ And for Mr. Etheridge’s sake, and your 
dear little ones that are left—I have seen 
them this morning—you will, I am sure, use 
every means you can for your recovery ?” 

“IT wish to,” she responded, but more 
faintly. 

And so Millicent saw her baby. That 
afternoon Herbert and Rachel carried him 
in his berceaunette to her bedside. Large 
white chrysanthemums, relieved here and 
there by dark crimson ones, were strewn 
around the white little face and about the 
tiny form. Millicent had always said that 
this was her prettiest baby. He was more 
than that now—beautiful with the rare beauty 
of death. ‘The features had become so per- 


fectly defined, and the dark lashes drooped | 





kissed the cold little forehead she started || 


and gave her husband a woeful look. After 
that she leant back on her pillow exhausted. 
“ You will let me take him away now, my 
darling ?” suggested Herbert, gently. 
“Yes,” she whispered, “yes, I cannot 
bear any more.” 


| 
| 
| 
1} 


But as father and nurse removed the | 
dear burden, she followed it wistfully with || 
her eyes. When, however, they came back | 
into the room she had turned her face from | 


them, and was weeping quietly with nearly 
closed lids. By and by Herbert brought 
Maurice and Bessie to kiss her. 


“Let them stay a little,” she pleaded. So | 


they sat very good on Herbert’s knee, 
looking wonderingly at mamma. 

“Baby gone heaven,” said Maurice at 
last ; and then, not meeting with any response, 


“ Baby zs gone heaven,” he insisted, “Yachel | 


says so.” 

* Hush!” said Herbert. 
not so easily silenced. 

“ Mamma no go heaven. 
mamma.” 


The child was 


Mauyitz want 


“Papa told Maurice not to talk,” said | 


Herbert, gently. ‘Kiss mamma, and say 
‘ Good night.’ ” 
* Dood night, mamma,” said the boy. 
‘Night, night,” echoed his little sister. 
Herbert hurried them away, but when he 
returned there was something of a smile on 
Millicent’s face: her thoughts were not all 
of her baby now. 





TO JESSY ON THE ILLINOIS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


SWEET Jessy, though in distant lands 
Our eyes are now denied to meet, 
Or language of the lips or hands 
Our young attachment to repeat, 
Although between us ocean rolls, 
Affection still unites our souls. 


Pleased, I survey, in fancy's eye, 
Thee, once the little fair-haired maid, 
Now grown to woman’s dignity, 
Milking thy kine beneath the shade, 





While Edith, in her infant glee, 
Prattles beside thee merrily. 
Meanwhile, to thine attentive ear 
Footsteps proclaim her father near. 
Unto his arms the cherub flies— 
Nor thou, unwelcome to his eyes. 


Oh, blessed with liberty and health, 
And rural peace and modest wealth, 
And books for leisure moments kept, 
And thoughts of home before you slept, 
You still present a picture sweet 

To early friends in your retreat. 
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A LESSON IN HOUSEHOLD COOKERY. 


“ You look as confident and self-satisfied as| replenished. ‘Did Mrs. Hunter teach you 
if I were sitting down to an alderman’s feast,’”’| to make this yesterday ?” 
said Jack, entering our dining-room from the| “Yes; I kept two pounds of the fish 
study, where he had been engaged in writing| we had yesterday, and all the heads, tails, 
his sermon all the morning. fins, and bones. ‘These, with two quarts of 
“‘ My enthusiasm about cooking had been! stock, a blade of mace, two onions, two 
a good joke to him ever since my first suc-| cloves, one carrot, a handful of parsley, a 
cessful attempt to profit by Mrs. Hunter’s | little celery seed, salt and pepper, a dessert- 
lessons; but although he was pleased to spoonful of corn flour, and half a pint of milk, 
laugh at me, I could easily see that he enjoyed | made the soup. Shall I explain the process 
the dishes I made. of making it out of these ingredients?” 
“No pudding to-day, father,” lisped little) “If you like.” 
Fred, who had been seated in his high chair, ‘‘ Now, Jack, pray do not let your attention 
at the table for the last five minutes, waiting! wander. ‘This is, I assure you, a most im- 
patiently until his father had finished the portant subject.” 
last sentence of the sermon. | Please tell me the process,” he returned, 
I was so accustomed to hear Jack call| dropping Fred’s hand, with which he had 
from the study, “ Just a moment, Fanny, I | been playing, and assuming an air of interest. 
have but three words to write,” that my) “I went to the kitchen at ten o'clock, and 
temper stood the test better than might have began by breaking up the fish bones. I put 
been expected; and when he at last took; them with the stock and vegetables into a 
his place, I rang the bell, and said, “The! stewpan, and let the mixture simmer until a 
master is ready now, Sally ; you can dish the| quarter before two o'clock, when I strained 


soup. I hope it is still simmering.” it, returned it to the stewpan, put in the fish, 
“No pudding, father,” repeated little | cut up in little pieces about the size of dice, 
Fred, in melancholy tones. and added the flour, blended with the milk. 


“’Ou must be a good boy, Fred; mother I let it simmer gently until two, when I added 
has made gooder fings,” reproved his tiny the chopped parsley, and it was ready; but 


sister. you were not quite ready for it; you had that 
The soup appearing, I proceeded to|sentence to write, you know: however, it 
serve it. has not suffered by the delay. Sally and I 


“My dear,’’ said Jack, bent on being are learning to cook together; she will make 
provoking, “are you engaged in writing a/ the fish soup without my help next time.” 


novel?” Our little maid smiled and blushed when 
“ No, truly. Why?” [ said this; she likes the kitchen, and will 
“‘ Because you seem so engrossed.” be a fair cook in a short time. 


“Nonsense! I was trying to remember; ‘“ The result is excellent,” repeated Jack. 
the exact taste of Mrs. Hunter's fish soup;; “I bought a cupful of the soup from 
no wonder I was engrossed. If I ever write| Mrs. Hunter yesterday, when the lesson 
a novel, its title will be ‘The Story of a|was over, and we shared it between us. 
Beefsteak Pudding.’ ” As Mrs. O’Hara is very retiring, she did 

“Really,” returned he, becoming grave,|not like to press threugh the crowd of 
“the subject will not be a bad one. I wish! ladies who surrounded the cooking stove, 
you had seen how much revived poor Joe all asking for a taste; but I made my 
Martin was after drinking your beef tea this way to Mrs. Hunter, and secured one 
morning. Poor fellow! his life isof so much cupful. While I sipped my share, a stout, 
importance to Ellen and his eight children, pleasant looking-lady who was seated next 
and the doctor says proper nourishment may|me said, ‘Do tell me what it is like; 


yet pull him througa.” has it any taste of oysters?’ I told her I 
“Well, Jack, no efforts to provide it shall did not-think so, but that it was very good, 
be wanting on my part.” and said I was ashamed to offer her my cup 


“The soup is very good; have you any|then, but if she would taste it for herself, I 
more?” said he, sending his plate to be should be very glad. ‘Oh no, thank you,’ 
XI. 
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she replied, smiling pleasantly, ‘I merely 
wished to know what it was like.’ 

“T continued to sip my soup, and pre- 
sently my neighbour again asked, ‘ Has it 
any taste of oysters?’ and I again felt con- 
strained to offer to let her judge for herself, 
she once more declining my civility with a 
smile. Mrs. O’Hara was too nice and re- 
fined to laugh at me, but you would have 
laughed, Jack, if you had been there.” 

* Well, Fanny, there’s nothing to mock at 
in a good dinner, at any rate,’ he answered, 
proceeding to carve the next dish, “ What 
is this ?” 

“ A beefsteak pudding, learned at a former 
lesson. Shall I tell you how it is made?” 

“ Please do,” cried he, this time, however, 
rather overdoing his look of interest and 
attention. 

“I began to make the pudding by pro- 
viding one pound of beefsteak, six ounces of 
suet, twelve ounces of flour, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, a gill of 
water or stock, two sheep's kidneys, and a 
very small piece of onion, about the size of a 
marble. I proceeded to chop up the suet 
with the flour as fine as possible, rubbing it 
in my hands until it was almost as small and 
fine as bread crumbs. I then added enough 
cold water to make it into a stiff paste. By 
the way, Mrs. Hunter says that American 
flour requires more water than English flour. 
I next cut up the meat into inch pieces, skin- 
ning the kidneys, and cutting them also into 
small pieces ; and having floured the board, 
rolled out the paste, cutting off one-third of 
it to be laid aside for covering over the top 
of the pudding basin. Having greased the 
said basin, and lined it with the paste, I 
put the meat into it, adding a little bit of fat 
from time to time. The kidneys make the 
gravy richer, and if you happen to have any 
liquid in which meat has been boiled, it will 
be of advantage to pour a small quantity 
over the meat in the basin. 

“ N.B.—I had not any, yet I fiatter myself 
the pudding is very good.” 

“ Excellent, Fanny. Is that all? and may 
I let my attention wander to Fred?” 

‘Certainly not. My story of the pudding 
is not ended. To proceed : I next wetted 
the edges of the paste, and pressed the paste 
covering down upon it. I dipped the pud- 
ding-cloth in boiling water, flouring the 
centre, and tying the pudding up in it; and 
then let it boil for three hours, looking from 
time to time to make sure that it was always 
well covered with water. Sally completed 
the operation. She made a dish very hot, 











and having loosened the edges of the pud- 
ding with a knife, put her hot dish on the 
top of the pudding basin, and reversing it, 
turned out the pudding. At least, I presume 
you did so, Sally?” 

“TJ did, ma’am. I just did everything the 
very way you bid me.” 

“And I did exactly as Mrs. Hunter directed 
me; so no doubt we shall both cook very 
well in time.” 

“You do so already,” said Jack, clearly of 
opinion that the pudding deserved a compli- 
ment. 

“Well, Jack, you may say grace now, for 
Fred has broken to you the fact that we are 
not to have any second course; but as com- 
pensation we shall have a cake at tea.” 

“ Made by yourself?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Sure, then, to be good. Fanny 
he hesitated ; ‘there was some soup left in 
the tureen. Do you intend to keep it for 
to-morrow ?” 

** No, Jack ; my talents are quite equal to 
providing a fresh dinner for to-morrow. I 
see you want me to take it’to old Matty.” 

‘*Ves, or to send it to her: she is weak 
for want of good food, and the cabin is so 
cold that I had to give her money to buy a 
tub of coal this morning. If you succeed in 
teaching your little maiden to cook for us, 
dear, we shall save seven pounds a year, and 
be better able tc help the poor in future ; I 
fear they have a hard winter before them.” 

My good husband's thoughts are always 
running upon the poor; I see that his chief 
pleasure in my newly acquired knowledge of 
cooking arises from the hope that by giving 
up my fifteen guinea cook, and training a 
young village girl, who comes to me for eight 
pounds, he may have seven pounds extra to 
spend in the parish. He will never be rich 
in this world’s goods, but I feel sure that he 
has much treasure laid up in a better place. 
I, at any rate, shall never attempt to balk 
his charitable intentions. 

Resolving thus, I carried the famous fish 
soup to old Matty’s cottage. 

Jack came home that evening rather tired, 
and found his impatient children again seated 
at the table. Fred’s fat fingers drummed upon 
his plate, in spite of maternal reproof, and little 
Mary still rhymed on about “gooder fings,” 
by which she meant a galette Normandae, 
and a plate of shortbread. 

For the benefit of Sally, our embryo cook, 
as well as to strengthen my own memory, and 
perhaps from vanity also, I gave Jack the re- 
ceipt while he was swallowing his first morsel. 
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“The galette Normande is really quite as; “ It 7s easy: the shortbread (which I per- 
good as those I used to buy at Caen; and|ceive Fred and Mary have almost devoured 
that is saying a good deal for my prowess, | while I have been speaking) is rather more 
since the galette is she cake, par excellence, of | difficult to make. 
the country. I shall give you Mrs. Hunter's | “For it you provide three quarters of a 
receipt for making it. |pound of flour, half a pound of butter, a 

“ Provide one pound of butter, one pound | quarter of a pound of soft white sugar, and a 
of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, and two!pinch of salt. Rub the butter into the flour 
eggs. Rub the butter and flour together | with your hands, add the salt, then the sugar, 
with your hands until it is like bread crumbs. | and knead it until it becomes a smooth paste. 
Then make a well in the centre of the heap It will be necessary to flour your knuckles 
of flour and butter on the board, and break | from time to time while you are kneading, 
into it two eggs, and knead it into a nice |to prevent its sticking. Next flour the board 
smooth paste. and pin, and roll out your mixture into the 

‘Flour your rolling-pin, and roll the paste form of a plate, about half an inch in thick- 
to the size of a small plate, and to the thick- ness; pinch up the edges, prick it over with 
ness of an inch. Put it into the oven ona a fork, dust it with sifted sugar, and bake it 
greased baking-sheet for a quarter of an hour, |for half an hour.” 
at the end of which time take it out, and| “I am absolutely turning into a gourmet,” 
paint it over with two more eggs and a)}cried Jack, laughing. “ Pray, what am I to 
dessert-spoonful of cream beaten up together. have to-morrow ?” 

Replace itin the oven for another quarter of} “Vegetable soup, boiled haddock with 
an hour, and on taking it out, dust it over white sauce, and corn flour pudding,” I 
with sifted sugar.” replied, without the least hesitation. 

“Tsthat all? It sounds easy to an ignorant LETIT & M’CLINTOCK, 
fellow like me.” 





AMERICANS AT HOME. 
BY CATHERINE C. HOPLEY. 
AUTHOR oF ‘LIFE IN THE SouTH,” ‘‘ RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF THE WEST,” &c. 


CHAPTER IJ.—SNow PERILS AND SNOW PLEASURES. 


Or the perils of snow we in England| oftheir merriest frolics. In the aggregate 
know comparatively little; of the pleasures|one might affirm that the pleasures far pre- 
still less. Childhood, and especially boy-|dominate there over the perils. True, the 
hood and snow-balling once over, snow is| perils are great and serious, often involving 
associated with slush and mud, draggled|loss of human life, but while such disasters 














garments and general discomfort out of 
doors; leaking roofs and bursting water- 
pipes at home. There is so seldom enough 
of it for sledging, that sleighs, as vehicles, 
are rare luxuries, found only in the stables of 
the wealthy, and drawn forth occasionally 
to be rubbed up and kept in order against 
the time when possibly the snow may be 
deep enough for an hour’s drive—an event 
which happens, on an average, once in two 
winters in England ; modern winters, and in 
the southern part, at any rate. In Canada 


and the northern States of America snow is 
quite another thing. Our American cousins 
not only submit to the many weeks of it 
which characterize their winters, but antici- 
pate it cheerfully, and draw upon it for some 








are local and occasional, the enjoyments are 
everywhere and general. 

There, too, after a heavy fall of snow, the 
weather, like the flakes it has deposited, 
settles down to rest awhile. The atmosphere, 
swept clean from all impurities, is trans- 
parently clear and invigorating, affecting one 
like an exciting tonic. The thermometer 
probably stands somewhere near zero, and 
there is not much fear of a thaw at present. 
The ground, wherever trodden, is hard, dry, 
and clean, and though the sun shines bril- 
liantly, the slight effect it has upon the sur- 
face is only to add to the fun for Young 
America, and the more vivacious among the 
older pedestrians apparently, for every level 
spot is transformed into a skating rink, The 
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boys cut long slides in all directions, and the 
simple performance of walking becomes 
to the unpractised a trial of skill equal to 
an acrobatic achievement on the tight rope, 
and the arms of the walkers are similarly 
in requisition to maintain the equilibrium. 
But those “to the manner born” can and 
do retain their footing and their perpen- 
dicular as if no ice existed, and excite one’s 
amazement and admiration at a personal 
risk. For while watching their adroitness, 
in the hope of gaining a lesson in the art 
of walking out of doors, down one goes. In 
fact, pedestrianism during a first winter in 
America is an accomplishment not to be 
learned in a Aurry, taking the word in its 
full extent. 

But pedestrians are not the only active 
people. The roads are alive and ringing 
with the sound of sleigh-bells. The whole 
city is on runners ; and within half an hour 
you may see every variety of sleighs,* sleds, 
cutters, and jumpers, bob-sleds, hand-sleds, 


open sleighs, covered sleighs, dandy sleighs, | 


fancy cutters, heavy or light, large and small, 
covered or open, for one horse, two horses, | 
four horses, mules or oxen. 

Snow time affords capital opportunities of 
seeing what enterprise will do in the way of 
improvising vehicles. Anything which by) 
any stretch of the imagination can be called | 
a “sleigh” is running. Even those who do| 
not on ordinary occasions possess a Car-| 
riage can construct a sled or a “ jumper” 
for snow time, and hire or borrow sl 
quadruped to draw it. 

The early morning, when the market 
people bring their provisions into town, is 
the time to see such devices in the way of 
conveyances, such a variety in the way of 
beasts of burden, and such a diversity in 
the way of drivers, costumes, and things! 
conveyed, as would take a whole number 





| 
* The word sledge is not often used in America to | 
designate any one particular kind of vehicle, but | 
may be taken as a sort of generic term for them all. 
The “‘sleigh”” proper may be said to answer to 
the private carriages of the summer season, and 
presents as much variety of build. The s/ed answers to | 
our drags, waggons, &c., for the conveyance of | 
timber, stone, and heavy commodities. The 
‘*jumper’”’ is a small, strong, and rougher affair, and, 
as its name implies, will bear being jolted and dragged | 
with impunity over rough ground, The name | 
is slang rather than orthodox, but from its e~-| 
pressivenes; is commonly used. ‘‘ Bob-sled” one 
may conjecture to be also a figurative expression. 
The ‘‘cutter” is a small lightly-built one-horse 
sleigh, for a single person, and is no doubt so 
called from its peculiar characteristic. ‘* Fancy’”’ 
is often applied to vehicles of the more elegant and 
costly build. 


| 


of Golden Hours to describe. If it be but 
a seat that can be fixed upon runners, or 
something that will hold commodities, 
whether chair, tub, cask, or a “ dry goods” 
box, each and all are pressed into service. 
The unexpected snow fall has rendered 
wheels unavailable; yet the city must be 
warmed, and its inhabitants must be fed, 
and the country people must dispose of 
their produce ; so what care they for the 
look of their carriage if it do but draw them 
and their load? and merrily they take their 
share of fun and of profit out of the snow. 
We want a Frith to do justice to the 
scene. Here comes a farmer, owning his 
hundred acres. Muffled like an Eskimo is 
he, and seated on a sack made snug with 
buffalo robes, and sheltered in the midst of 





a whole pile of sacks, in the body of an 
old waggon, on runners instead of wheels, 
and a pair of slow oxen to draw him. He 
nods familiarly to Judge S., the ex-Con- 





|sport” as the rest. 


gressman, who returns the salutation with 
“ Well squire, how are you?” And if they 
belong to the same political “ platform” 
they probably pull up, the judge in his 
elegant cutter, the farmer and his lazy ox- 
team, to discuss the chances in an approach- 
ing election. Here are loads of firewood 
chained upon planks, the planks upon 
runners, and the drivers upon top of all, 
guiding their mules with reins of rope. On 
a dray, skimming swiftly behind a fast horse 
with brilliant trappings and bells, and driven 
by pretty Fraulein G., are piled green 
cabbages, crimson ‘‘ beets,” and yellow 
pumpkins, with turnips and sweet potatoes 
for the market. Two other laughing country 
maidens are packed into what looks very 
much like a magnified wheelbarrow without 
its wheels, and laden with dairy produce. 
They belabour their old rough mule with 
hickory sticks, and are having as much 
The farmers’ wives 
and daughters, in hoods and home spun, 
give as airy a toss of their heads from their 
sled or ox-team as the daughters of the 
millionaire in their elegant turn-out, just 
brought from ‘down east.” What more 
snug than a huge cask with a seat in- 
side, or what more easily fastened upon 
hickory runners? Old carpets, too, are a 
capital substitute for buffalo robes. 

As noon advances the vehicles multiply, 
and silvery peals from the more aristocratic 
sleighs fill the air. Every fair citizen seems 


bent on enjoyment, and though the snow 
fell only last night, the streets are as crowded 
with sleighs, sleds, cutters, and jumpers, as 
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if they had all been standing in readiness 
at their owners’ doors. Well have the 
Americans earned their character of “ go- 
a-head-a-tiveness,” for at a moment's notice 
they are ready to do what others would take 
a week to consider about. 
And almost insensibly are you inoculated 
with that same spirit of “go.” You, too, must 
have a sleigh ride without loss of time; 
‘and a sleigh ride is an institution of the 
country, you know, ma’am;”so a good-natured 
acquaintance, knowing that this is your 
first winter in America, resolves to take you. 
All unexpectediy he drives up to your door 
soon after breakfast, with a party of ladies. 
“ We’ve called to take you a sleigh ride,” 
is their salutation, as the “jingling of the 
bells” bring you to the windows and then to 
the door. ‘‘ Get ready right off. We've 














kept a seat on purpose for you;” and the 
horses ring a perpetual peal with every toss 
of their heads, as if to charge you not to 
keep them standing ; and the ladies all look 
so full of delight, and there are such billows 
of buffalo robes ready to enfold you, the 
sunshine is so brilliant, and the whole scene 
so exciting, that there is no resisting the 
invitation—albeit no time for warming of 
boots, or even for thawing fingers from their 
normal condition of numbness. “ Bundling 
up” as best we can in the allotted two 
minutes, quickly we are packed among the 
rugs and furs, and away we speed. The 
horses seem to have imbibed the stimulating 
influence of the sparkling atmosphere, 
swiftly and noiselessly the runners slide 
along, merrily peal the bells; and as other 
carriage-loads of happy people pass us or 
overtake us, or we them, nods and smiles 
and greetings proclaim universal good- 
humour and enjoyment. 

Certainly a sleigh ride behind fast-trotting 
horses is one of the most fascinating kinds of 
locomotion that can be experienced. Only 
I would advise you, if possible, start off well 
warmed and fortified. Apparently, all but 
insensible to the intense cold, how the 
American ladies survived the risks they often 
ran was to me a marvel. ‘The extreme dry- 
ness of the atmosphere doubtless renders 
the 20 or 25 degrees of frost there less chillily 
penetrating than the general rawness of our 
English winters. Occasionally there is such 
a perfect repose in the air that it is difficult 
to credit the fact that the thermometer is 
standing at S or 10 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

But it is the night sleighing which in 


popular time for an outing. A gentleman 
calling upon a young lady, and taking her 
miles out into the country, when most per- 
sons are disposing themselves beneath their 
blankets, is quite customary. Frequently 
large parties are formed, and here, too, the 
young gentlemen are in great force. They 
wake up in the morning, and find all the 
world white and sparkling, and before the 
hours of business they have invited fifty or 
sixty people for a dance and supper, arranged 
the route, hired the vehicles (if any in addi- 
tion to their own are required), and appointed 
the time to call for the ladies. 

Often these nocturnal expeditions are after 
the manner of “surprise parties.” Each one 
then carries supplies—always abundant—and 
the company set out in a train of sleighs, 
probably for the country home of some inti- 
mate or favoured friends, who suddenly find 
themselves called upon to play the part of 
host and hostess to uninvited visitors, while, 
in the way of catering, they are themselves 
the guests, since the company have brought 
their own provisions, and take upon them- 
selves all the labour of clearing a room for 
dancing, arranging supper-tables, and leaving 
the house in proper order as they found it. 
The invaded er “surprised” family thus 
give a dance at the expense of the self- 
invited guests; and as, probably, in their 
remote country residence not much in the 
way of gaiety falls to their lot during the 
winter season, they are heartily delighted at 
the unanticipated entertainment. 

At other times the company themselves 
are the surprised ones. A select few agree 
among themselves whom to invite, and 
secretly complete the arrangements; only 
contriving to ascertain if such and such lady 
friends are likely to be disengaged on the 
particular evening, or giving them a hint that 
it may be well for them to be “on hand;” 
and then drive up with the sleigh and the 
unexpected announcement of the fun in 
store. ‘The girls are only too ready to accept 
the invitation, and in a twinkling are cloaked 
and hooded and seated in the sleigh. To 
ask the consent of parents is not always 
down in the programme, nor is the interven- 
tion of parental authority on these occasions 
often anticipated. Should a mother expos- 
tulate with Lily—who has been confined to 
the house for some days with influenza—her 
arguments are easily overruled. The girl 
assures her mother that she is now perf¢ctly 
well again; and the young gentleman in 





America is one of the pet pastimes of the 
year, the evening hours being by far the most | 


attendance promises to take the greatest care 
of Lily. Probably she has not yet taken 
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“supper,” as the heavy tea at six Or seven 
o’clock is called, and no food since the early 
dinner, but this is of very little moment, 
“Oh, there’s a splendid supper ready for us 
at ——,” the young gentleman assures them. 
Supper is always an important feature at such 
times. Mother and daughter are alike prac- 
tically ignorant of the laws of health, not- 
withstanding that the latter has “ graduated ” 
in physiology at hercollege. But physiology 
on the school-bench is a high sounding study 
and one thing ; physiology, applied to every- 
day practices, quite another thing. Unm'n jful 
of the fact that in an exhausted condition the 
system is all the more susceptible of cold, 
off goes the delicate Lily for two hours of 
talking and laughing, while speeding through 
the “icy air of night.” To be sure, young 
Jonathan is as good as his word in “ taking 
care” of her, and very tender care it is. 
Such a charming sense of responsibility has 
he while engaged in the very practical atten- 
tions of wrapping his fair companion in 
buffalo robes and holding them closely 
round her. In the same capacious sleigh 
other Lilies and Rosies and Floras are each 





poet’s picture of the sleigh-bells to my mind, 
with the desire to know that ‘ world of hap- 
piness” foretold in them, and to witness all 
the heavens “twinkle with that crystalline 
delight.” 
“ TIear the sledges with their bells, 
Silver bells ! 

What a world of happiness their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle in the icy air of night, 

While the stars oversprinkle, 

All the heavens seem to twinkle 

With a crystalline delight. 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells.” 


Voices were heard hurrying us to come 
down quickly. So again, with a hasty muf- 
fling up of one’s self, and with icy-cold feet, 
I got into the sleigh, and this time to dare 
the midnight air. That I survived the perils 
of that sleigh ride, so as to be able to de- 
scribe its pleasures to my readers, I esteem 
myself fortunate, and also in_ being 
able to take a more comprehensive view of 
what people call “ pleasures,” but which may 











being taken care of in a similar manner; 
for though the fun and peals of laughter are 


frequently be defined as voluntary penances. 


















general, we may safely conjecture that the 
attentions are particular; but this only the 
stars can tell. The ‘ frolics” are innocent 
enough, though possibly more demonstrative 
than we in England might consider con- 
sistent with good breeding. 

Once, and once only, I was persuaded into 
a nocturnal sleigh ride. On this occasion 
also it was a sort of surprise party; at 
least I knew nothing’ whatever about it until 
one of the young ladies in the house came 
running full of glee to me to announce 
certain of her gentlemen friends with sleighs 
at the door, ready to take us to ——, near 
Cleveland, and sixteen miles along the lake 
shore. 

“ But 
o'clock. 

“Oh, it’s a most splendid night,and the snow 
is in splendid condition, and there’s to be 
such a SPLENDID supper, and—— Why! 
it’s the greatest fun; and there’s to be 
dancing. We're going to have a SPLEN- 
DID time! And they all say you must 
come ; and they'll be awfully mad” (vexed, 
annoyed) “if you don’t. You may never 
get such another chance.” 

There is always a charm in new experi- 
ences ; and the inducement was really too 
great to be resisted ; though far above the 
“‘ splendid ” attractions enumerated rose the 


?” I began, for it was eight 








To be compelled to take a midnight journey 
over the snow, with the thermometer at zero, 
might be something to shudder at ; but take 
that same journey on no especial business, 
and at a voluntary risk of your life, and it is 
“pleasure ” ! 

Still there undoubtedly is a charm, an in- 
definable charm in the sombre darkness. To 
be appreciated this night sleighing must be 
experienced. As for the atmosphere on such 
a brilliant night, and in such a temperature, 
“crystalline” is truly the unexaggerated word 
by which to describe it. The air seems 
literally to glisten and sparkle, and yet is so 
transparently clear that the stars, while 
appearing much further off than we see them 
in England, are multiplied a thousandfold. 
The moon was past the full, and therefore 
not yet risen ; but the glaring whiteness of 
the untrodden snow, when we got well into 
the country, produced quite light enough. 
Trees and fences, being alike coated with 
ice, were barely discernible by the road-side, 
and in the flat country which we were tra- 
versing the immenseness of the vast dome 
above us and around us impressed one with 
a sense of solemn, awful* grandeur inde- 
scribable. 


* Tt is much to be lamented that this word “ awful” 
has become so completely slang that when used in its 








true sense it almost loses significance. 
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** And then the bells, bells, bells, 
Keeping time, time, time,”’ 

as the horses keep time in their paces. Our 
sleigh was a sort of large open excursion van 
with four horses. Now and then, in a 
momentary lull of the merriment, we hear 
bells only, for the snow is so deep, and the 
runners so smoothly noiseless, that we ap- 
pear to be swimming or borne through the 
air rather than upon earth. 

For the first half-hour or so the purity of 
the air had an invigorating effect, keeping 
one tolerably warm, but by degrees the 
cold became paralyzing. No amount of 
buffalo robes or other wraps were of any 
avail against the’ penetrating iciness which 
chilled one through and through. With 
difficulty I breathed, and a drowsiness and 
insensibility were overcoming me, when at 
length a sudden stop and general bustle 
caused me with a great effort to bestir 
myself; and then the glow of. firelight 
through the windows of a house, and the 
exclamations of delight as the company 
alighted and ran into the more genial tem- 
perature within, proved that not I alone had 
been nearly succumbing to King Frost. For 
myself, I believe that in another ten minutes 
a lay figure of ice would have been all that 
was left of me. 

Whether the place whither we had come 
to “enjoy ourselves” was a wayside inn or 
“hotel,” a farmhouse or a private dwelling, 
I do not know. The slight remnant of my 
unfrozen faculties made me conscious of 
light and noise and hunger, mingled with the 
picture of those wondrous stars stamped on 
my brain. We had been detained on the 
road by two or three “spills,” but these 
seemed to be part of the fun. The small 
sleighs, containing only one couple in each, 
were racing, and in endeavouring to pass 
the others one ran up a bank, another down 
a bank, or over a log, depositing its load in 
the snow. This being soft and fresh, yet 
dry, only added zest to the drive; a shake, 
and a fresh settling of themselves in the 
sleigh, and all was right again. Sometimes, 
after a surface thaw followed by hard frost, 
every mound of snow is converted into an 
ugly block of ice; a fall is productive of less 
laughter then. 

But by arriving at this place long after the 
family had ceased to expect us, and were 
retiring to rest, there seemed to be some 
difficulty in producing that ‘ splendid supper” 
anticipated, and the room into which we had 
been ushered was too sinall for dancing. But 


and good-humour which Americans always 
display in cases of emergency. Upstairs we 
were all hustled into a large bare apartment, 
which must have been a halffinishe' new 
wing to the house. “Shingles” and r. ters, 
with lines of white frost as demarcations, 
composed the walls and roof, and the boarded 
floor struck cold as the frozenearth. A huge 
fire, just “ built,” soon filled the atmosphere 
with a dense vapour, and the white lines of 
frost around us turned into trickling streams 
all down the walls. Still the company seemed 
not to mind, scarcely even to observe it, and 
they all fell to to dancing in good sensible 
earnest. An enormous wood fire at one end 
of the room and a stove almost at red heat at 
the other soon thawed and then warmed us, 
and in due time we repaired below again for 
supper. 

I presume the company must have enter- 
tained “temperance proclivities,” but of 
which I had not then been long enough in 
America to know much. Only it did occur 
to me that if ever there was a time when 
/good spiced wine or hot punch would be 
| acceptable, not to say essential, it was now. 
| Hot tea and coffee we did get, and unlimited 
supplies of various cakes, apples, sweets, and 
half-baked pastry. More substantial viands 
there were besides, and by and by some sort 
of hot decoction of herbs, molasses, and spices 
was handed round in glasses, but of which, for 
me, one sip sufficed. However, we all got 
well warmed up in the two or three hours we 
spent there, and by the time we were packed 
into the sleighs again the remnant of moon 
had risen. 

If, before, there had been sublimity be- 
neath the starlit sky, the transformation by 
moonlight was now marvellously lovely. 
Such a variety of colouring in a snow scene 
by night could scarcely be imagined. The 
nearer objects which now came into view 
were so bright where touched by the moon- 
light, so dark in the shadows ; every depres- 
sion in the illuminated snow was so deeply 
blue, the crystallized trees so fairy-like, that 
the whole effect was as of enchantment, and 
never to be forgotten. 

We seemed to reach home very quickly, 
and the party dispersed with an undivided 
vote of having had “a splendid time.” And 
to this—so far as the glorious heavens and 
dazzling earth contributed to the splendour— 
I cordially agree. , 

Highly enjoyable some of these sleighings 
no doubt are. Ours, from what I afterwards 
gathered, was not so entirely a success as the 

















now one witnessed that wonderful adaptability 


company, in their happy way of making the 
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best of things, would have persuaded them- 
selves, and must not therefore be taken as a 
fair sample of them all. 

A few days afterwards I was at a “sewing 
circle: ut on account of the snow the 
“circle ’ was much smaller than usual; not 
that it was snowing then, but because violent 
snowstorms had again prevailed for the 
last few days, and interfered with home con- 
cerns, as we shall see. 

The ladies met early in the afternoon, and 
after devoting themselves assiduously to the 
needle and the sewing machines for three or 
four hours, repaired to the tea or ‘‘ supper” 





table, by which time a few husbands, 


brothers, and lovers dropped in, afterwards to |known before” in America. 


merely for the entertainment of my relatives 
at home, but am therefore able to repeat the 
account almost word for word. 

“So you’re come home at last, Mr. K.,” 
was the greeting of the lady of the house. 
‘What sort of a journey have you had?” 

This was in March, 1856. At that time 
no New York mail had reached us for above 
a week, and the papers were full of snow 
tidings; stages and railroads being blocked 
up during this, “the longest spell of cold 
weather within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant ;” a ubiquitous though mysterious 
individual, who, as I had already observed, 
was always discovering something “never 
But about the 


take part in music, reading, conversation,|cold and its duration that winter there was 


as suited the ideas of the members. 


>| 


praying, or any such wholesome “exercises ” | 
jup in February; but now in March the 


no doubt. In Ohio the frost usually breaks 


On that evening we had been reckoning| thermometer at Cleveland, in the northern 


on some good music to wind up the charitable | 
object of the meeting, and we had been 
lamenting the absence of a lady and her 
daughters, upon whose musical talents we 
had relied. By and by, when the piano 
was opened, renewed regrets were expressed, 
mingled with some surprise, as the absentees 
did not live far off. 

“What !” exclaimed one of the gentlemen 





just arrived, “‘ have you not heard? Nelly 
S is dead !” 

“Dead! Miss S—— dead!” exclaimed 
several of the party ; “that lovely girl! We 


did not even know she was ill.” 

“ Yes, she’s dead,” repeated the informant. 
* She was out sleigh-riding with the gentleman 
to whom she was engaged. It was that cold 
night” (the very night of our excursion). 
“She complained of feeling numbed, but 
when they stopped at a farmhouse to give the 
horses some water, she got out and warmed 
herself for a few minutes, and then said she 


was better, and persisted in going on 
to —-—, her brother's place, six miles 
further. After they had started again she 


said she felt sleepy, and kept quiet. Young 
Van Buren, thinking she was asleep, did not 
speak to her, and when they stopped at her 
brother’s house she was quite dead !” 

These sad tidings were still engrossing the 
company when the entrance of another gen- 
tleman proved a source of fresh, and happily 
less painful interest. ‘The exceedingly mat- 





ter-of-fact manner in which this gentleman 
related his adventures, the ordinary way in| 
which his hearers seemed to view them, | 
together with the, to me, extreme novelty of. 
the circumstances, so impressed me that on| 
returning home I jotted down the particulars, | 


part of the State, stood at 24°. below zero, 
and the Ohio was frozen over for 7co miles ; 
“never known before within the memory 
of,’ &c. Friends from South Carolina and 
Florida wrote that icicles had been seen, “very 
novel in the experience of our citizens ;” 
and in Texas there had been ‘ice four inches 
thick!” ‘Thus, partly prepared to hear of 
snow delays, and well used to American 
winters, the company were far from looking 
upon our traveller as the hero which we in 
England might be disposed to consider him. 

“Oh! we've had a great time,’”’ he began. 
‘“‘Snowed up for forty-six hours, about eighteen 
miles this side of Buffalo. We could neither 
get forward nor back. Two hundred and 
forty passengers on board, and nothing to 
eat but a few watery potatoes, half-frozen 
apples, some pickles and bread.” 

“Were there many ladies on the cars?” 
some one asked. 

“Yes, about a hundred. We attended to 
them first, of course; and after we had 
shared out the provisions there was mighty 
little left for the gentlemen. Then the fuel 
was all burnt up, and one of the baggage 
cars had to be broken up to keep up the 
fires. Then we—every man on board—by 
way of exercising ourselves, and to facilitate 
our progress, all got out of the cars, and with 
every available implement—pokersand stokers 
and shovels, and even fragments of the 
broken-up car—set to work to dig through 
the snow; and so finally, in the course of 
the next day and night, achieved our exit. 
In one place a deep cutting was so entirely 
filed up with snow to the very top, that to 
dig it away was impossible—there being no 
place to heap the snow; so here we tun- 
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nelled through for about sixty yards to admit 
the train, and for a long way we went 
through walls of snow close to the car win- 
dows. It was as dark as night.” 

“Well, you have got off and fared much 
better than some others,” said Mrs. C. 
“The Tildens arrived from Oswego yester- 
day, and they had been three days and 
nights in a snowdrift, and not a village or 
cabin or farmhouse within miles. They had 
no food at all, and no fuel. There were 
about fifty passengers and some cattle on 
board, and they saw a haystack some distance 
off. So what did they do when they got so 
hungry that they could not stand it any longer, 
but start off across the clearings to bring 
hay to keep the engine fire up, and they 
killed one of the beeves, which they cooked 
the best way they could, and ate it. All the 
men went to work to dig through the snow, 
and the hay and the beef just barely lasted 
until they could procure assistance.” 

“The snowstorm in January was even 
worse than this,” said another of the gentle- 
men. ‘I was coming from Ontonagon in a 
stage, and the team of four horses was four 
days doing sixteen miles. That was the 
most severe and lasting snowstorm ‘ever 
known within the memory of, &c.” 

Many similar incidents were recounted ; 
but the above occurring among personal 
acquaintance have, perhaps, a more than 
usual interest. 

About three years ago it was stated that 
during one week a larger area was covered 
with snow “than ever before known.” At 
that time in Minnesota the deaths from the 
snow exceeded those which occurred during 
the disastrous fires in 1871. Children on 
their way to and from school were lost and 
frozen to death; stage-coaches were over- 
whelmed, and the passengers starved and 
frozen; and to these was added a long list 
of deaths and sufferings, which need not be 
related here. Since the completion of the 
Pacific Railway, ‘snow blockades” have 
become familiar to us; because, in crossing 
some of the higher regions (where is almost 
perpetual snow), though the railroads are 
constructed on purpose to guard against the 
danger, still scarcely a winter passes shat we 
do not hear of delays and fatalities. But 
these belong rather to topography than to 
our subject. Nor should what happened to 
myself be included with “ The Americans at 
Home,” except so far as that I may be per- 
mitted to describe, from personal experience, 
what American snow can be. 


friends on* Euclid Street, Cleveland, a city 
on the shore of Lake Erie, and for beauty 
the pride of Ohio. The house, like most of 
the rest for several miles along that hand- 
some street, stood back from the road, with 
a long circular drive or sweep from the gates, 
and an intervening lawn and shrubberies. 
For some weeks the snow had been lying 
piled along the edge of the roads, leaving on 
the pavement a mere narrow walk between 
banks of snow; slippery, of course, it was, 
but hard and clean, and by daylight affording 
practicable footing. My friends pressed me 
to stay all night, because it was an unusually 
cold, rough evening ; but business or engage- 
ments—I forget what—demanded my pre- 
sence at home, and knowing the road quite 
well, I had no fears. 

“At any rate, wait until Judge K—— 
returns,” argued my hospitable friends. 
“Then, before the horses are taken out of 
the sleigh, the coachman can drive you 
home.” 

Some one, just then coming into the room, 
said, “It has commenced to storm again.” 

The judge not reappearing by seven 
o’clock, I decided not to wait any longer. 
I lived about a mile and a quarter nearer 
town, on the same road; and with English 
ideas of snow said, “I did not mind a little 
snow ;”’ and, in spite of hospitable protesta- 
tions, took leave. 

The door was no sooner closed upon me 
than I felt the foolhardiness of attempting 
to walk in the dark that distance on sucha 
night. The thermometer had been at 18° 
below zero all day. The fresh snow now 
falling made the ground only smoother and 
more slippery. Besides which, a furious 
north wind came sweeping across the frozen 
lake in such gusts that to stand against it, 
even with a firm footing and by daylight, 
would have been difficult. The drives 
sloped as well as curved down to the gates. 
The one nearest town, having been well 
swept, was now simply an inclined plane of 
ice. How often I was down within the first 
ten yards need not be stated (nobody saw 
me), nor how, by clambering over the snow- 

* The American custom of saying ‘‘on,” and not 7 
a street, has, no doubt, its origin in the great width 
of most of the streets, and their having been planned 
when the town was first ‘‘prospected” and laid out— 
the intended city existing only onthe map for a time, 
or in the land agent's office. Sometimes even before 
the land is cleared the streets are ‘‘staked out.” By 
degrees one house after another is built upon lots— 
purchased, it may be—at intervals of half a mile or 
mére; when to speak of So-and-so’s residence zz 
such a street would be like saying such a person lives. 
in the moors, or zz Salisbury Plain. 





I had been spending an afternoon with 
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bank and getting upon the lawn, I groped 
my way over the crackling snow to the gate. 
To reach a point by uncertain turns in the 
dark is not, as the reader will admit, an easy 
affair, especially through shrubberies and 
across flower-beds, with blinding snow in 
your face; but, thanks to Anglo-Saxon 
energy, at last I did it, though it was but a 
minor feature of the progress after all. Once 
in the broad open road, I comprehended 
why Americans say “it storms,” when speak- 
ing of the snow. Dense, driving, savage 
masses covered one in a moment. It was, 
indeed, “storming.” 

Euclid Street is almost parallel to the shore 
of the lake, from which broad roads run up 
and across at regular intervals ; and up these 
roads swept the full gale from the north. 
Can I cross these open spaces, with that 
driving wind laden with icy splinters and 
buffeting me like mad waves of the sea? It 
must be done! To keep down my veil was 
only to have a curtain of solid ice against 
one’s face. What with the snow outside and 
the breath inside, it was frozen stiff as a 
board ina moment. ‘To raise the veil was 
to have the pelting masses of snow, like 
frozen lancets, cutting one’s cheeks. The 
breath freezing in the nostrils also causes a 
curiously stinging, irritating stiffness. 

In an interval between the gusts I man- 
aged two of the crossings, but the snow fell, 
if possible, thicker and faster; so that, 
with bowed head and half-closed eyes, it was 


| impossible to see where one went. While in 


the narrow path between snow banks my 


| tumbles over them were not productive of 


much harm ; but presently, in an open space, 
a furious gust disturbed my equilibrium, and 
down I went with great violence. Thus mo- 
lested and maltreated by the furious elements, 
and with the thought of being beaten down 
and buried and frozen to death, like those 
people I had been hearing about, my tears 
fell fast at my pitiful plight. But tears would 
not doatall. They froze hard on my cheeks, 
and only added to the pain of the stinging 
snow. My handkerchief became as buck- 
ram, and to hold it no hand could be spared. 
Stretching out to a railing, I regained my 
footing, and while holding on to recover 
myself, a human being passed me; and it 


| comforted me to think that if I did get 


covered with snow while on the ground, 
there was a hope of some one tumbling over 
me and discovering me before I was quite 
dead. The pavement was straight—such as 
there was of it between the snow banks; so 
literally groping my way, for the gaslights 





were almost obscured by snow, and holding 
on to trees and fences, at length I got to 
where the houses were closer together, the 
pavement more cleared and trodden, and 
where a few other human beings were 
battling their way to their homes. 

“ Now I know what it is to ‘storm,’ ” said 
I as I reached my home—in my own esti- 
mation almost a heroine. Far otherwise, 
though, in the eyes of those who received 
me. ‘Folly and madness!” they declared, 


as if they felt themselves responsible for my | 


safety. 

Perhaps they were right. Within a week 
I was at death’s door with “lung fever,” 
pleurisy, and its attendant dangers ; and, un- 
known to me, telegrams were despatched to 
near relatives to say that if they wished to 
see me alive they must come at once. For- 
tunately all the ‘“‘wires were down,” in con- 
sequence of the snow, and the mails were 
stopped ; so the first intimation which they 
had of my illness was a telegram, a few days 
later, to say the danger was over. 

I mention this merely because that illness 
gave me an insight into some conspicuous 
features of American character, which, per- 
haps, may be the subject of a future chapter. 
I allude to devotion to the sick. 

As for snowstorms, those of my readers 
who may have spent a winter on the shores 
of those frozen lakes, with a northern gale 
sweeping over eighty miles of ice (as on Lake 
Erie), will know that to exaggerate them is 
scarcely possible. 

On a clear dry day, however cold, the lake 
bears quite another aspect. Ice, ice, as far 
as the eye can see,—near to you white and 
glistening ; in the distance growing bluer and 





more blue, till on the horizon lake and sky | 


are alike indefinable. Literally alive with 
people, the immense expanse presents a most 
animating picture. Almost out of sight are 
some of the skaters, striking out and on with 
an exhilarating sense of freedom. Exceed- 
ing skill and elegance are displayed by the 
experts, as they curve, skim, and strike out 
in all directions. Some are curling—a game 
in which heavy iron rings or weights are 
pushed along the ice; others are playing at 
hockey; ‘and the players swoop down to 
strike the ball and gracefully rise again, dash- 
ing onward, or sweeping round, seeming as 
much at ease there as on dry ground. ‘The 
vastness of the field of action, the bright bits 
of colouring in the ladies’ dresses, as they, like 
gay insects, flit hither and thither, the crowds 
of well-dressed people, all combine to turn 
the lake into an expansive—well, not exactly 
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promenade, because, though a few are, with) strong inducement could have tempted one 
cautious steps, moving over the ice, the ma-| out of doors. The river had been broken at 
jority are on skates; and they are on aia place where the slope of the bank per- 
“rink” of indefinite extent. mitted the devotees to walk easily into the 
Elsewhere another and very different scene icy water. The minister was already stand- 
possesses interest of a more practical and ing in the river nearly up to his waist, his 
business-like description ; and this is a group face of a frightfully livid bluish hue, but he 
of men sawing into squares, packing, and appeared unconscious of the cold. It is 
carrying off ice for summer use. scarcely consistent with our present subject 
The ice business of America is an import-|to enter into the ceremony further than to 
ant branch of commerce. At that time be- say he received each convert, as man or 
tween six and seven million dollars were woman stepped into the water, encouraging 
invested in it,and from eight to tenthousand them in loud tones by alternate texts, 
men were employed in the Northern States’ verses of hymns, and prayers. Like music 
during the winter months. Probably these on a battle-field, the hymns, in which many 
numbers are now much higher, as since the of the spectators joined in chorus, seemed 
completion of the Pacific railways a much most to excite them. Thirteen were on that 
larger area has to be supplied. occasion immersed. Resting each in turn 
On the lakes and some of the rivers, where | on his arm, he dipped them backwards three 
I watched the men at work, they had instru- times ; and the ceremony over, they mounted 
ments on purpose to saw the ice; also to into a vehicle in waiting—some into open, 
lift and pile the squares into crystal blocks, others into closed “buggies,” (the ordinary 
or remove them at once. Private ice-houses chaise); but all with their wet garments 
are far more common, nay, almost indis-| clinging about them, and over which was the 
pensable, in America than here; and it is no distinguishing and dripping black gown, in 
unusual thing to see an enormous mass of which to drive, perhaps, several miles to their 
ice, four or five feet square and as clear as homes. 
glass, standing near a store or a residence, In a subsequent argument with a Baptist, 
ready to be stowed away for summer use. I was glad to learn that some of the ministers 
Two or three feet thick in the rivers it often were beginning to question the necessity, 
remains for months. even the consistency, of endangering either 
For still another purpose was the ice in health or lives in a religious ordinance; it 
the rivers sometimes broken. No less than having transpired that several converts had 
for a religious ordinance. Immersions among gone home to their beds never to rise 
the Baptists are encouraged during the very again. 
severest weather; some of the converts, The severity of the cold on that day ex- 
seeming to think that the greater the risk|ceeded almost that of the sunny dry days, 
they ran of destroying their health, the more when the thermometer was full 20° lower. 
pleasing the act in the sight of the Almighty! Every fence and tree was so thickly coated 
If they were “good enough” to be dipped at with ice that they might have been glass, and 
all, they argued, their faith would keep them the slipperiness of the ground was such that 
warm and be their safeguard. even an adept was seen prostrate more than 





On the Sunday afternoon when I watched once. Among the immersed two women, as 
this ceremony there were 27° of frost, or 5° they came up out of the water, fell forward 
above zero. It was one of those sunless on hands and knees; but whether that pros- 
days—few in America—with a raw, bleak, tration was accidental, physical, or devo- 
chilly wind, so inhospitable that only a very tional, was never quite clear to my mind. 
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MADAME DE GENLIS. 


In Two Parts.—-PART FIRST. 





THIS remarkable woman, the author of, highest degree, and yet bright with success- 


treatises on history, science, and education, 
political economy, cookery, and needlework, 
poetry, music, and painting, who sent forth 
volumes of romances, novels, and plays, and 
whose accomplishments were so various that 
she prided herself on being able to gain her 
living by the pursuit of twenty different 
avocations, should the vicissitudes of fortune 
create the necessity, was before all and pre- 
eminently a governess, by taste and prefer- 
ence as well as by gifts and graces, natural 
and acquired. It was her choice from her 
seventh year, when a musical companion and 
instructress was engaged for her, only ten 
years her senior. 

This young lady, Mademoiselle de Mars, 
the accomplished daughter of a highly edu- 
cated organist, the little Felicité, her pupil, 
loved enthusiastically at first sight, and with 
ever-increasing tenderness to the end of 
her life—a life eventful and tragic in the 


ful achievement, the result of indefatigable 
diligence and devotion to the tasks assigned 
her. 

In reading the history of her time and 
country we share with her alternate splen- 
dour and privation, the public and private 
agitation of a de/ esprit of the last century, 
and the monotony of conventual seclusion. 
Now basking in the sunshine of courts and 
‘revelling in conjugal and maternal enjoy- 
‘ment, then torn from home and happiness, 
and made acquainted with the utmost horrors 
of revolt and bloodshed, banishment and 
|want, witnessing the wreck of all the heart 
|holds dear, yet finding envy and detraction 
still alive to work their ghastly will. 

For, notwithstanding the unbounded re- 
spect and affection entertained for Madame 
de Genlis by her pupils and dependants, 
employers and intimate associates, she was 
from first to last the victim of calumny and 
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unjust aspersion. And so busy have literary 
jealousy and infidel animosity, as well as 
court intrigue, been with her reputation, that 
it behoves us to translate the exact words in 
which her mature opinions were expressed, 
for by that means alone shall we escape the 
errors which have been promulgated through 
the inadvertence with which the representa- 
tions of her enemies have been transcribed 
and reported. 

Felicité du Crest was born in the year 
1746, in Burgundy, near Autun, at a place 
called Champ de Ceres, corrupted to 
“Champceeri.” At the age of two she was 
taken to Cosne, a large estate on the Loire, 
adorned with a magnificent chdfean, for 
which her father had exchanged his patri- 
mony. 

When his daughter had reached her fifth 
year M. du Crest moved again, having pur- 


|| chased the neighbouring marquisate of Saint 


Aubin, with all its titular and signorial rights. 

On the opposite banks of the Loire stood 
The little 
girl’s imagination became inspired with pro- 
found veneration for a monastic life. 

In after years she ever sought the shelter 
of a convent when it was not incompatible 
with her official duties. 

She, and an only brother fifteen months 
her junior, were taught the rudiments of 
education by the village schoolmaster till 
Mademoiselle de Mars was established at 
the chateau ; and in spite of that lady’s 
youth and inexperience the lively child, if all 
the praise she awarded her governess is not 
exaggerated, could hardly have been placed 
in better hands. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she tells us, “ had a cha- 
racter of great solidity and mildness, a gene- 
rous and feeling heart, and a sincere sense 
of religion.” 

Up to this time Felicité’s principal amuse- 
ment had been listening to ghost stories, told 
to her by the chambermaids ; but now she 
exchanged their society altogether for that of 
Mademoiselle de Mars, seeing her parents 


| only at breakfast and dinner, except on rare 


occasions when she accompanied her father 
on night-fishing expeditions. The fish were 
decoyed by bunches of blazing straw. Father 
and daughter were delighted with the sport, 
and with each other. 

Monsieur du Crest, or, as we must now call 
him, the Marquis de St. Aubin, was singularly 
handsome, very accomplished, and generous- 
hearted, his daughter says, besides being a 
man of science and a brave soldier. Being 
determined that his daughter should equal 





him in courage, he compelled her to hold 
toads in her hands, that she might overcome 
her natural antipathy for these creatures. 
And so great was the child’s love for her 
father that she never disobeyed him in this 
or any other particular ; but her loathing for 
the reptiles was augmented rather than dimin- 
ished by the probation. 

When she was eight years old she dictated 
romances and comedies to Mademoiselle de 
Mars, for she could not herself write a single 
word ; yet she had such a yearning for the 
occupation of a schoolmistress, that she used 
to give lessons in singing and the recitation 
of poetry and the Catechism to some little 
boys of the village, who assembled on a 
sandy terrace beneath her chamber window, 
which was five feet from the ground, and she 
had to let herself down by a cord. 

After spending an hour among the rushes 
in the discharge of her self-imposed duties, 
she concluded the lesson by distributing re- 
wards of fruit and sweetmeats, and returned 
to her apartment through the dining-room, 
without being observed. But when at length 
Mademoiselle de Mars discovered the little 
“ nupil-teacher,” and laughed at the style in 
which her scholars declaimed, the school was 
instantly given up. ‘“ Even at that age, and 
ever since,” says Madame de Genlis, *‘ false 
accentuation has been painfully ridiculous to 
me as soon as I became aware of it.” 

When her father went to Paris for three 
months, her grief was so excessive that her 
health was seriously affected. To celebrate 
his return, an opera was performed in the 
chateau, Felicité and Mademoiselle de Mars 
being the principal performers; but all the 
household and many of the neighbours took 
part, and the marquise sacrificed her hand- 
somest dresses to furnish the costumes. 

The effect of this singular kind of educa- 
tion may be traced in the little Felicité’s after 
life. Early impressions are never altogether 
effaced, “though,” she says, “the excessive 
admiration bestowed on her performance did 
not intoxicate her,” because Mademoiselle 
de Mars never attempted to subdue vanity 
by moral reflections, but made it evident that 
she attached little importance to successes of 
this kind, and amidst all they occupied their 
minds very seriously with religion. ‘ I looked 
at the starry firmament with feelings far higher 
than mere delight,” says Madame de Genlis ; 
“and Mademoiselle de Mars was angelic when 
she talked of God; the sky, the trees, and 
flowers were to her a proof of His existence. 
She confided to me all her sentiments with 
innocence and candour, and we had a service 
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leaving the dining-room. 


religious and romantic sensibility, of which 
perhaps too many traces will be found in my 
writings.” 

When she was eleven years old the family 
quitted Burgundy, without any sorrow on the 














child's part, who naturally loved change of 
scene. But she bitterly regretted her early 
home in after years, and wondered that she 
could have left it with so little emotion. 

In Paris she was reunited to her much- 
loved brother, who had been previously sent 
there for education. She shared his Latin 


lessons for some months; but when she | 


reached her thirteenth year she became aware 
that her father was so nearly ruined in fortune 
that, after the sale of his estate and the pay- 
ment of every debt, an annuity of 2,000 
francs only remained for her parents’ lives. 

They had no home, for Madame de Belle- 
vau, the aunt with whom they were residing 
in Paris, quarrelled with them at this junc- 
ture, and told them they must leave her house. 
Worse than all, it was necessary to part with 


Mademoiselle de Mars. | : ' 
| attached to the marquisate of St. Aubin, was 


“ T shall never forget that cruel separation,” 
says Madame de Genlis. “The evening 
before it took place she allowed me to sit up 
talking with her till one inthe morning. She 
gave me excellent advice for my conduct in 
life, and made me promise to have more ap- 
plication and to moderate myvivacity. Above 
all she exhorted me to fervour in religion. 
We promised to pray for each other night 
and morning. I used the prayer-book she 
then gave me for more than twenty years, 
but unfortunately lost it during my exile.” 

Poor little Felicité then went with her 


of prayer every day in our apartment after|motive. Much as she loved music, she could 
My education |never have worked at it so strenuously but 
produced on my disposition a mixture of| for the pleasure of hearing herself called “a 


prodigy.” 

Pellegrine dedicated a composition to her ; 
D’Allembert sought an introduction to the 
family, that he might hear her play; the 

| famous composer Rameau courted her society, 
and the young girl’s head was fairly turned. 

“T gave myself no time to cultivate my 
mind,” she says, “ but I began to write verses 
and songs.” 

Her father was taken prisoner by the 
English on his way from St. Domingo, Great 
Britain being at that time at war with France. 
He was interned at Launceston, where he 
found, in a fellow-prisoner, Monsieur le 
Comte de Genlis, his daughter’s future hus- 
band. 

Monsieur de Genlis had served in the navy 
since he was fourteen, and distinguished him- 
self greatly at Pondicherry. Felicité’s por- 
trait in the lid of her father’s snuff-box, her 
letters, and herfond parent’s encomiums made 

an ineffaceable impression on the count. 

Monsieur du Crest, as he was again gene- 
rally called since the sale of the estates 


arrested for debt soon after his return to 
Paris, he having had the imprudence to give 
a promissory note under peculiarly distressing 
circumstances. 

After his release dejection and exposure 
brought on a slow fever, of which he died in 
ie flower of his age. 

His widow and daughter had apartments 
lent them at a convent in the Rue Cassette : 
while they were residing there they received 
a visit of condolence from Madame de Mon- 
tesson, half-sister to Madame du Crest, “She 














parents to reside at Passy, in the house of 
the benevolent Farmer-General, Monsieur de 
Poplinitre, where her previously discovered 
talent for music and precocious skill on the 
harp was still further cultivated. She never 
practised less than seven hours, sometimes 
more than ten or twelve. Only thus could 
she find consolation for her father’s absence, 
who was then in the West Indies, striving to 
re-establish his fortune. 

The talented, engaging girl was sought in 
marriage several times before she was sixteen, 
but her reverent affection for the Farmer- 
General, who was more than seventy years 
old, completely occupied her heart at that 
time, and steeled it to every appeal from 
other quarters. 

She herself tells us that after she lost 


was coldly received,” says her niece, and no 
wonder, for she had refused them a trifle from 
her opulence when the assistance would have 
rescued them from misery. This lady’s after 
history in connection withthe Duke of Orleans 
is too well known to need minute detail in 
these pages. 

Felicité became much attached to the 
nuns. ‘“ There were no cabals or quarrels 
in the community,” she says. The sisters 
occupied themselves entirely with attendance 
on the sick, working for the poor, praying 
and singing praises to God. 

After her marriage with Monsieur de Genlis 
her worldly-minded aunt, Madame de Mon- 
tesson, became cordial in the extreme, her 
niece’s matrimonial alliance having satisfied 
her vanity. But the young couple soon left 
Paris, first residing for a time at Genlis, in 





Mademoiselle de Mars, vanity was her ruling 
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the chateau of the Marquis, the Count’s elder 
brother, and then when the bridegroom went 
to join his regiment he placed his young 
wife in a convent about eight leagues from 
the family mansion. 

Here again we find she attached herself so 
warmly to the good sisters that she wept 
on leaving them almost as much as she had 
done when separated from her husband on 
entering the convent. 

While travelling shortly after with her hus- 
band and brother-in-law, the latter fell dan- 
gerously ill, and Monsieur de Genlis having 
no confidence in the local physician, who 
prescribed bleeding toallay the fever, he pro- 
cured with much difficulty another opinion 
from Paris, just in time to save the marquis’s 
life by the prohibition of bloodletting. The 
medical practitioner, so in advance of his 
age as to denounce the then universal system 
of bloodletting for fever, was a German 
named Weiss. Madame de Genlis records 
the particulars of her brother-in-law’s narrow 
escape with great satisfaction; nevertheless 
she considered bleeding so necessary on cer- 
tain occasions that she learnt to perform the 
operation, practised it on the peasants, and 
was more than once required to make use of 
her skill in after years. 

The following summer and winter were 
spent at Genlis, and Madame's mother joined 
the family party. The amount of trolic and 
gaiety which prevailed at the chateau would 
astonish the propriety of those who are un- 
acquainted with the taste and manners of 
French people of rank in those days. 

But the thought of becoming a mother 
soon rendered Felicité more staid. She oc- 
cupied herself, though only nineteen, with the 
composition of a serious work called the 
“ Reflections of a Mother.” The manuscript 
was eventually lost. Though never published, 
she tells us much of it appeared in ‘‘ Adéle 
and Théodore.” 

When her daughter was born she entered 
on a new existence, “ better, a thousand 
times,” she says, “ than my own,” for with 
the blessing of maternity came sentiments 
and aspirations till then unknown. 

Her beautiful Caroline, for twenty years 
her “greatest pride and happiness,” was in 
her eyes “faultless from the cradle to the 
tomb.” 

Madame de Genlis was “ presented” at 
Versailles, shortly after the death of the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XV. 

The young prince’s- mother, daughter of 
Stanislaus of Poland, was already declining 
of the disease which carried her to the tomb. 


When Felicité was introduced she was re- 
clining on a couch, and “ wore ” a lace night- 
cap and large diamond earrings, “ still beauti- 
ful in old age, very pious and charitable, and 
a great encourager of literature, as she had 
ever been.” 

When Madame de Genlis returned to the 
country she divided her time between her 
infant, her literary pursuits, and the occupation 
of teaching, for which she had by no means 
lost her taste and capacity. 

“The dairymaid was taught to play the 
harp, and her sister-in-law, the marchioness, 
received lessons from her in singing and 
orthography, of which she was quite igno- 
rant.” 

Madame accompanied the village barber 
to visit his patients, administered broth and 
simple drinks, and this, she says, served to 
mitigate the good man’s rage for emetics and 
bleeding. 

Madame de Montesson, the aunt from 
whom she had received the cold shoulder 
when in adversity, but who had since loaded 
her with attention, now became a widow. 

This lady’s husband died in his ninety-first 
year. He was fifty-eight years her senior, 
and the Duke of Orleans, having long felt 
great admiration and friendship for Madame, 
now came forward as a suitor. 

Though his marriage with the fascinating 
widow eventually took place, there were diffi- 
culties thrown in the way, on account of the 
lady's ambitious views not being satisfied 
with the king’s reluctant consent to the 
match, accompanied with the proviso that 
she should not change her name, nor claim 
the rights of a princess of the blood. The 
marriage was solemnized privately at mid- 
night in the archbishop’s chapel. The Duc 
de Chartres, her son-in-law, expressed great 
indignation at the manner in which the affair 
was conducted ; and Madame’s fascinations 
failing to diminish his repugnance, her im- 
placability became so great that it exercised 
a fatal influence on the destiny of the unfor- 
tunate prince. Madame de Genlis entered 
the Palais Royal a month after her aunt’s 
wedding, influential friends having succeeded 
in obtaining an appointment for her in the 
Queen’s household. But although the Count, 
her husband, at the same time received the 
post of Captain of the Guards to the Duc de 
Chartres (the first oflice in the same house) 
she entered on her duties with a thousand 
misgivings, then and ever after blaming her- 
self for leaving her secure retirement and 
literary leisure for the snares and splendid 
vanity of a court which had then reached 
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the highest perfection of splendour, wit, and 
beauty. 

Her worst fears were realized in the suffer- 
ing caused her by feminine intrigue and the 
gallantry of the courtiers; but one day, as 
she was walking in the Palais Royal, her 
thoughts were suddenly arrested from painful 
contemplation by observing that the eyes of 
a lady, apparently between thirty and forty 
years of age, were fixed steadily upon her. 

It was Mademoiselle de Mars. 

Theyapproached each other, and embraced 
tenderly. 

“ Let us restrain ourselves,” faltered Made- 
moiselle, glancing at a young girl by whom 
she was accompanied. ‘ What time can I 
meet you to-morrow ?” 

The result was a long confidential chat 
over breakfast next morning at the Palais 
Royal, and shortly after Mademoiselle de 
Mars was released from the situation she then 
held as governess to the children of a lady of 
most unhappy temper. She entered the 
family of Princess Louise de Condé. Feli- 
cité had now frequent intercourse with her 
first and best loved instructress, until Made- 
moiselle’s marriage, when she went to live in 
the country. 

Of all Madame de Genlis’s cares and 
labours for those she loved, none were more 
harassing at this time than those she under- 
took on behalf of her brother. 

This young man, who was of a mild and 
amiable disposition, seems to have been defi- 
cient in strength of character, so that his 
sister's satisfaction was extreme when she 
succeeded in marrying him to a young lady 
of high birth and superior endowments, 
though so poorly educated that she was glad 
to share the instruction Madame de Genlis 
contrived time to give to her two little 
daughters, notwithstanding the distractions 
of this ‘‘ most brilliant and unhappy ” part of 
her existence. In the zenith of her talents, 
at an age when the bloom and grace of youth 
are united to the accomplishments derived 
from knowledge of the world, admired by the 
truly great, and beloved by her intimate asso- 
ciates, Madame de Genlis was nevertheless 
a prey to vexation from petty slander and 
the unblushing ingratitude of those she had 
benefited. Her influential position achieved 
no personal advantage for herself but the 
power of self-command and quiet endurance 
under unprovoked insult and contradiction. 

In the year 1775 the Duchess of Chartres 
determined on a journey to Italy to visit her 
grandfather, the Duke of Modena. She was 
accompanied by the duke, her husband, 





Madame de Genlis, and a young dame de || | 
société, for whom Felicité wrote a diary with || § 


great regularity, as well as letters, which the 


young lady copied and sentin her own name || | 


to her family. Madame’s pen was indeed 
never still. The Duchess's journal was en- 
tirely written by her, as well as the graphic 


details of her own impressions and adven- 


tures. 

“The Duke of Modena was eighty, and 
quite blind ; he rouged, wore pearl powder, 
painted his eyebrows, and had a nose of such 
prodigious length, that the effect was ludicrous 
in the extreme. His two sisters (single ladies, 
very obliging and pious), his daughter (the 
Archduchess Marie), and her husband com- 
pleted the family circle. After a succession 
of /étes they allowed their guests to leave for 
a tour through Italy. Madame was enrap- 
tured with Rome and Naples, but was less 
charmed and far less surprised with Venice 
than she had anticipated, thinking ‘ Rotter- 


dam on the zAole more handsome and inte- | 


resting, though in detail the architecture and 
art treasures in Venice were certainly unri- 
valled.” 

On their return to France the royal party 
was coldly received by the king, as the trip 
had been undertaken without his formal con- 
sent; but the duke was received with the 
utmost enthusiasm by the populace. The 
calumny which resulted in consequence, and 
the perfidy of his step-mother, exercised a 
fatal influence on this unfortunate prince’s 
disposition and destiny. 

In the year 1776 the Duchess of Chartres 
gave birth to twin daughters. It had been 


previously agreed that, in case of the infant || 


being a daughter, Madame de Genlis should 
take the charge of its education from its birth, 
without leaving it till the age of fourteen in 


the hands of an under-governess, as was the | 


custom with princesses of the blood. 
Madame, believing that the earliest im- 
pressions are the most important in the forma- 
tion of character, determined, with the consent 
of the duchess, to leave the Palais Royal, and 
place herself in a convent with her charge. 
On her part the sacrifice was less than on 


that of the duchess; but her Royal Highness | 


determined to visit Madame, and enjoy some 
hours of her society daily. 

The enthusiastic governess now devoted 
herself with renewed ardour to the cultivation 


of her memory and talents, for the sake of her | 


royal pupils and her own little daughters— 
she had two. When she left the court she 
was thirty-one; her literary ambition had 
already been gratified by the success of a 
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MADAME DE GENLIS. 








work called “ The Theatre d' Education,” the | roused the enmity of some distinguished in- 
proceeds of which were devoted to restoring | | dividuals of the other sex who had hoped for 
an imprisoned nobleman to liberty. the appointment, but who now found them- 
The book was translated into all the Euro-| selves acting as her subordinates, and sub- 
pean languages, and the thanks from crowned | mitting toa direction which she never suffered 
heads included those of the Empress of Russia| to become perfunctory, although the versa- 
and the Queen of Saxony ; but the spite roused | it tile governess was at the same time engaged 
by unsuccessful literary aspirants, among|in writing and sending to the press her 
whom her aunt, Madame de Montesson, | “Adéle and Théodore,” and keeping a minute 
figured notably, more than neutralized her | diary of what passed in the schoolroom. This 
gratification. |manuscript she afterwards gave to the world 
She felt nothing but joy when the prioress | under the title of “ Letters of a Governess.” 
at the head of the household of devotees| Soon after the princes were confided to 
opened the gates of Belle Chasse to her and | her care her own family circle was increased 
the infant princesses, and conducted them to| by the adoption of a little niece, Henriette 
the pavilion Madame had herself planned. | de Sercey, left an orphan at the age of nine 
It was separated from the convent bya beau-|in the West Indies, and of a nephew, Czesar 
tiful garden, but connected with it by a long | du Crest, her brother having lost his amiable 
vine-covered arbour. |wife in consumption when the boy had 
The happy governess entered her peaceful | hardly attained his fifth year. Besides these, 
empire with exultation. }as she wished her pupils to speak English 
In an alcove of the bedroom in which she | fluently, she had sent to her from London a 
slept a glass door opened into that occupied | beautiful little girl, by name Nancy Symes, 
by the infant princesses. | but whom she always called “‘ Pamela,” after 
Madame’s splendid apartments atthe Palais | Richardson's heroine. 
Royal were kept as she had left them, in| Her eldest daughter, Mademoiselle de 
readiness for her eldest daughter, to whom |Genlis, married at the early age of fourteen 
they had been promised. ‘They were magni-|to a Belgian, le Marquis de Lowestine. Im- 
ficent with damask’* and gilding, and “eighteen ‘mediately after this her younger daughter, 
thousand francs’worth of mirrors ;” the furni- | Pulcherie, the princess, Henriette de Sercey, 
ture she selected for Belle Chasse was sim; ple | the orphan, and Pamela entered into society 
even to rusticity. lon a limited scale, being allowed to entertain 
The elder of the twin princesses died of | company every Saturday. This, Madame 
measles when she was five years old, and the | says, was with a view to forming the manners 
sorrowful little sister, Princess Adéle, now|of the young princes, They had concerts 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans, attached herself}when Mademoiselle d’Orleans was seven 
more ardently than ever to her governess, | years old, at which the princess played the 
who returned her affection by still greater | harp with much proficiency, Madame having 
devotion to the work of education ; so much | devoted an hour and a half each day to im- 
so that the Duke of Chartres prevailed on her | | parting this accomplishment. 
to undertake the direction of his sons’ edu-| Of all Madame’s pupils Pamela only did 
cation while continuing that of his daughter. |not repay her efforts to impart what were 
The eldest of these three princes, namely, | considered the essentials of polite education. 
the Duke of Va'ois, was but eight years old ;| The beautiful little foreigner’s candour and 
the Dukes of Montpensier and Count de| integrity from her babyhood were the wonder 
Beaujolais were younger than Mademoiselle | of her French companions ; but though vola- 
d’Orleans. ‘tile and apparently vivacious, she was really 
The unprecedented plan of confiding | more indolent than the creole. 
princes of the blood to the care of a female | A. M, JEAFFRESON. 
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OUR MOTHERS’ MEETING, AND HOW WE 
MANAGED IT. 
By THE AUTHOR oF *LiFE’s NOONTIDE.” 


CHAPTER II.—OUR FIRST MEETING. 


Mr. Brown readily agreed to my rental) visit. Miss Percy was one of three sisters | 


of Widow Smith's rooms at the payment of/| living with their father in a quiet way, but in 


five shillings per week; so I. at once en-|easy circumstances, and I knew that her | 


gaged them, and then proceeded to make| time was entirely at her own disposal. She 
preparations for furnishing them. was not a very bright or lively young lady— 

The chief necessity was seats for my|I suppose I must call her young, for she was 
audience, and as I objected to forms, as| not quite thirty, though she was grave enough 


affording no rest or support to the wearied| for five-and-forty,—but she was extremely | 





backs of the poor women, I set to work/neat and orderly, and a capital hand at 
to find some cheap but strongly made chairs. | figures. No fear of any mistakes in “er 
A friend told me of a place in a turning out| money affairs! And it really is of importance 
of one of our busy thoroughfares where, he | to have some one at a mothers’ meeting who 
thought, I should most likely obtain the|can be trusted to enter correctly on their 
sort of article I required. So I took an | cards and in the account-book the weekly 
omnibus the next morning, and with some | deposits of the women. Ladies, otherwise 
difficulty threaded my way through the| gifted, are not always accurate in this respect. 
crowded streets to the workshop, or rather | In the district adjoining mine there was a 
manufactory, that I was in search of. The/ difference of several shillings at the close of 
master was a plain, intelligent man, and as|;the year between the sums paid to the 
soon as he understood my errand he showed | visitor and the amount paid in to the society, 
me some chairs that appeared exactly to|a discrepancy simply occasioned by her inad- 
suit my purpose. They were dark wooden |vertency in not having at once entered the 
ones, very similar to what are used in kitchens, | former i in her own list. So I felt that Miss 
and he offered them to me at three shillings} Percy would be an excellent helper. She 
each, or one pound fifteen per dozen. I de-| was kind and gentle, too, in her manner, and 
cided to have one dozen of them. Then I that always takes with the poor. 

looked at another pattern of a light wood with| I found her at home and alone, busy at 
cane seats, and I thought how much more | needlework. She was transforming a dress 
portable they were than the others, and how|of her own into some little frocks for two 
much nicer a seat they made, especially for | orphan children in whom she was interested. 
older persons. Heasked for these three and|She is very clever in planning and cutting 
sixpence each, and I ordered a dozen and a out garments of all descriptions, and can 


half of them, in addition to the first dozen, | turn every scrap tothe best account. Having || 


This would supply quite sufficient accommo- | but little talent myself in this way, I am the 
dation for the present. more disposed to appreciate it in others, and 
The next requisite was a white wooden!/it was assistance which I was anxious to 
table, with flaps and stained legs, for which I| secure for my mothers’ meeting. 
paid twelve and sixpence. The bill altogether | After a little general conversation I intro- 
amounted to five pounds ten and sixpence. | duced the object of my visit, and as soon as 
On my way home I called in at a draper’s, | she thoroughly understood the nature of the 
and bought some dark green holland for | duties required from her, I found Miss Percy 
blinds for the windows, as our front room} | was quite ready to join me in my new under- 
had a very sunny aspect, and also four yards | taking. Keeping the accounts and selling 
and a half of figured muslin to make short| materials to the women was exactly the work 
curtains for the same. A good strong|she should like, she said. ‘I cannot read 
door-mat for five shillings completed my/jor talk to people as you can, Mrs. Suther- 
purchases. Jand, but there must be hewers of wood 
Though rather tired with my excursion, I/and drawers of water, you know, in the 
went out again in the afternoon to pay ’ a lerection of all buildings ; sO we “an each 
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do our own part, fitting nicely the one intothe/ We chatted together for more than an 
other.” |hour, discussing our various plans. Miss 
I knew it was no assumption of humility, Percy, when at the sea-side in the summer, 
but a fair estimate of herself that made her|had helped the clergyman’s wife in con- 
speak thus, so I did not contradict her. She ducting a similar meeting, so that she could 
was not qualified for a teacher; she was too give me some useful information about them. 
nervous to speak at a meeting, neither had | She described to me the cards that were 
she the faculty of putting her thoughts into given to the women on which their weekly 
suitable words. deposits were entered, and afterwards pro- 
“ But we are all equally needful, though cured me one for a specimen. I took it 
in different ways,” I said to her; ‘ ‘many to one of our local printers, and inquired 
members, yet one body.’” what he would charge for printing a 
“«T he eye cannot say unto the hand, I have | hundred. 
no need of thee; nor again the head to the, “Five shillings,” he said, which I consi- 
foot, I have no need of thee,’” she replied, | dered reasonable, as it was a double card, 
smiling ; “it is such a comfort to feel there ruled according to the following pattern :— 
is a place for us all.” 


No. | GOODS PURCHASED. 
MOTHERS’ MEETING, 
3, MORTIMER STREET, CARBROOK. | Dares, PRICE. 


Name ; da. 











! 

187 RECEIVED, rorat. | 

ist wk. 2nd wk. jrd wk. 4th wk. 5th wk. | 
January . 
February 
March. .| | | | 
April. . 
May o.41. 
Junes «. 
July s.. 
August 
Sept. 
October . 4 | 
Nov. .. | 
Detes 2 } an Be 





On the one side are the weekly squares! according to the pattern of the cards, and 
for the money, varying from a penny to a any sum marked on a card was at the 
shilling; on the other sufficient space to,same time to be marked in the book ; so 
insert the number of yards of calico, flannel,|that we, as well as the women, might know 
or other materials which the depositor has exactly how they were getting on, and might 
received through the year. ‘The inside of, be able to verify the cards by our own 
these cards was white, the outside brown, as , accounts. ; 
better suited to the contact of not over-clean! But to return to my conversation with 
fingers, | Miss Percy. We divided certain streets 

We also provided stout envelopes in which | between us, and arranged that she should 
the cards were to be kept and brought to the call at half the houses, and I at the other 
meeting. Some ladies charge a penny for | half, to invite the mothers, if they were not 
these deposit cards, but we gave ours, pre-| already attending any meeting, to come to 
mising that if any were lost the owners must/ ours. , : 
pay for the next, but I do not think one was} “ Don't you think, Mrs. Sutherland, that if 
ever mislaid or not forthcoming. We had a/I were to write our address and time of 
manuscript book that cost a shilling, ruled] assembling and so on upon a card, and 
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then leave one with each woman after we 
have asked her to come, it would be a good 
way of making them remember? ‘They 
could not make any mistake then, nor say 
in excuse that they had forgotten where the 
room was, or whether we met in the afternoon 
or evening.” 

“It would involve so much extra trouble 
to you,” I objected. 

“ Not a bit,” she answered, cheerfully ; 
““T can easily do it in my spare minutes, 
and I have plenty of plain cards lying by.” 

She took up a pencil and a piece of paper, 
and roughly sketched this outline :— 





A MOTHERS’ MEETING 
Is HELD EVERY MONDAY AFTERNOON, 
At half-past Two o'clock, 


AT 3, MORTIMER STREET, 





“ T will send you in a packet this evening,” 
she said, “as you will perhaps wish to make 
it known as soon as possible.” 





|| apple, 
||bordered cap, tied under her chin with a 
||biack ribbon, was a picture worth looking 


| 
| 
You are affectionately invited to attend. | 


pastures and by the still waters, for we cling 
so to the dust down here, and we forget the 
things 4efore us, instead of the things behind, 
as we are bidden todo. Will I pray for you 
and your meeting? That I will, ma’am, with 
all my heart ; and may the Lord bless you, 
and make you a blessing!” 

Good old Granny! like most old folks, 
she was rather fond of hearing herself speak, 
and her advice was often given before it 
was asked for, or wanted; but she was 
thoroughly sincere in all that she said, and 
she was too kind and tender-hearted to utter 
a single word that could hurt any one’s 
feelings. Her bright, sunny face, tinted 
with a russet red, reminding one of a winter 
surrounded by her clean deeply 


at ; and her uniform cheerfulness, combined 
with her good sense, made her quite a 
favourite amongst our women, who would 
listen patiently to remarks from her which 


‘they would probably have resented from 
|anybody else. 
| God’s faithfulness and to the value of true 
jreligion was not without its influence on 
/even our most careless 


Her ready testimony to 


members; and I 


Miss Percy is prompt as well as methodical. | often looked at her as she sat in the most 


Her cards and mine were all distributed 
the next day, so that we did not let the 
grass grow under our feet. We obtained a 
good many promises, several of which were 
of course not kept, but having calculated 
upon that, we were not disappointed. Some 
of the women seemed very pleased at the 
idea of having a meeting; others merely 
agreed to be present to see how they liked 
it; but all were civil, and said it was very 
good of us to be at so much trouble on 
their account. 
Ward she was usually called in the neigh- 
bourhood—asked leave to come. “I’m a 
mother and a grandmother too, ma’am, so 
1 think I’ve as much right as any of them 
to belong to you,” she said, with a pleasant 
smile lighting up her wrinkled features. “To 
be sure, nine out of my ten children have 
gone home before me, but they are all safe, I 
trust, in glory ; and therefore they are all 
still mine, not one of them lost; isn’t it a 
mercy, ma’am, that I can look forward to 
seeing them again? Yes, ma'am, I’ll be at 
your meeting on Monday ; I can’t often get 
to church, because of the distance, but your 
place will be nice and handy for me, and I 
shall be glad to turn into it for a little refresh- 
ment by the way. One wants a lift heaven- 
wards now and then, a walk in the green 





A very old woman—Granny | 





isheltered corner of the room, out of all 


draughts, and thought what a bright example 
she was for her younger sisters to follow. 

There was plenty of employment in con- 
nection with our meeting for both Miss 
Percy and myself that week. ‘There were 
the blinds and curtains to make and to put 
up, a workbag to fill with a supply of 
needles and cotton, a pair of scissors, and a 
few common thimbles for the thriftless ones 
who might be destitute of that necessary 
appendage to a sempstress, and the chairs 
and table to arrange in the most convenient 
positions. Nor did I omit to procure three 
dozen small hymn-books, which I covered 
with thick brown paper,—for we meant to 
have plenty of singing, poor people are 
always fond of it, and it wonderfully helps 
to brighten any such gathering as ours. I 
shall not mention the small hymn-book 
which, with Mr. Brown’s approval, I chose, 
because there is so much diversity of 
opinion on this point, one person liking 
what another person dislikes ; so I think it 
is better not to recommend any, but to leave 
each lady to select her own out of the 
multiplicity now in print. 

On Monday, the day fixed for our first 
meeting, I was at the rooms very early, in 
order to be sure that everything was ready 
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for the reception of our visitors. I found 
Miss Percy already there, hanging an 
engraving of the “Good Shepherd” in 
an Oxford frame, just opposite the door, 
and she had brought with her several illu- 
minated Scripture texts, with which to adorn 
the walls. dZy special contribution con- 
sisted of some violets and primroses fresh 
from the country, which had been sent me 
that morning by a young friend. I had 
arranged them in a pretty china vase, and I 
now placed it on the low mantelshelf where 
they could be seen by all, and whence their 
fragrance would be diffused over the room. 
We wanted to make our room look as 
tasteful as we could, for first impressions are 
often lasting ones, and it was our desire that 
ideas of refinement and pleasantness should 
be associated with our place of meeting. 

And when we had finished our prepara- 
tions, and stood quietly surveying our apart- 
ments, we were not disappointed at the 
result. The house being new, the paint 
and the paper—a bunch of rosebuds on a 
light grey ground—were perfectly clean, 
the chairs were bright, and Widow Smith 
had scrubbed the floors and polished the 
windows till there was not a speck to be 
seen on either. Altogether there was an 
air of attractiveness about the place. A 
bright fire was burning in each stove, for it 
was the early part of the year, and the 
weather was cold. I had previously ordered 
ina sack of coals and some wood, which 
were put into a deep chest that stood on 
the landing, and Widow Smith offered, of 
her own accord, to lay and light the fires 
for us: for sweeping and cleaning the rooms 
we were to pay her a small sum monthly, and 
she undertook to put the chairs in order for 
us against each meeting. 

We waited in some anxiety for our first 
arrival. It proved to be old Granny Ward, 
accompanied by her daughter-in-law, who 
looked such “a fine lady” that I thought she 
was scarcely of the class that we designed to 
benefit. But she subsequently proved one 
of our most regular members and depositors, 
and was not only grateful for the Bible 
teaching that she received, but was the 
means of inducing several of her more care- 
less neighbours to come and share the in- 
structions. She was a true and warm-hearted 
friend to us all the time that we carried on 
the meeting ; and although it was a pity she 
was so self-indulgent in her dress, still, we 
are none of us perfect, and perhaps, some of 
our /adies are not more free from censure on 
this point than she was. 





Then followed Mrs. Parkins, a_hard- 
worked laundress ; Joe Martin’s wife (he was 
the cobbler who lived just round the corner); 
Mrs. Cotton, who kept a sweet-shop; and 
Mary Grindstone, a thin, mournful-looking 
woman, who supported herself and two 
children by working for a city warehouse, 
and who never permitted herself to see the 
“‘ silver lining” that there is to every cloud. 
We were acquainted with these, but the other 
women, who came in one by one, were mostly 
strangers to us. However, I endeavoured 
to make them feel ‘‘at home” by shaking 
hands with each, and saying how glad I was 
to welcome them amongst us. A cordial 
warmth of manner goes a great way in win- 
ning the affections of the poor; we shall 
never do them real good unless we can 
get them to feel that we are their friend, and 
for this purpose, instead of preaching at 
them from the height of a lofty superiority, 
we must come down to their level, and 
heartily sympathize with them whilst we are 
trying to help them. I know well-meaning 
ladies who are very stiff and condescending 
in their intercourse with poor people ; they 
think it checks any undue familiarity on 
their part: but I have never experienced 
aught but respectful behaviour from our 
women, and it is so pleasant to feel that in 
all their home troubles and joys they in- 
stinctively turn to me as to one who will 
thorougbly enter into both. As a rule, poor 
women know their place, and if properly 
treated, will keep it; and with regard to 
those who are undeniably presuming, they 
must be quietly taught—that is, supposing 
they have sense enough to learn it—a more 
lovely and excellent way. But it will cer- 
tainly not be by haughtily pushing them aside 
with “Stand by; I am better than you!” 

Fifteen were present at this our first meet- 
ing ; not a high number, but sufficiently so 
to encourage, although not to content us. I 
prefer a gradual increase to a hasty rush at 
the beginning ; it is more likely to be per- 
manent. g 

We had placed our table, with books, 
cards, and pen and ink upon it, in the back 
room; Miss Percy kindly sat there, and I 
directed the women as they entered to go to 
her, and give in their names and addresses. 
As each turned away from the table I found 
her a seat as near the fire as there was room 
for: poor women, when they come out in 
winter, are generally chilly, partly through 
the insufficiency of their clothing, and partly 
through their living with their families in 
one small, crowded room, which is seldom 
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allowed the luxury of an open window and 
fresh air. The majority of them brought 
either a baby or a little child too young for 
school with them, and as I am particularly 
fond of these “small bits of humanity” 
when they are tolerably c/ean, I had no lack 
of employment during the intervals of 
arrival, for I was busy in admiring these 
infants and questioning their mothers about 
them. Oh, how bright some of their faces 
looked when I took their little ones in my 
arms for a minute or two, and listened to 
scraps of their brief histories! There is an 
easy road to a mother’s heart through her 
child. 

This first meeting was intended to be a 
sort of introduction to those that were to 
follow—an opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with those who enrolled them- 
selves on our list ; consequently there had 
not been any needlework attempted, except 
in one or two instances where the women 
had brought some mending with them ; nor 
had I yet provided any materials for sale. 
I waited to see how many would deposit, 
and what they would be likely to require. 
But on other afternoons, as soon as each 
woman had paid in her contribution to Miss 
Percy, she took her seat and _ worked 
diligently until the time for returning home. 

About three o’clock the last comer had 
evidently appeared, so I asked for silence, 
and saia that we would now commence our 
little service. A book, opened at the hymn 
fixed upon, in case any of them might not 
be able to find their place, was handed to 
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each person present, and Miss Percy, who 
has a good voice, began a simple but popular 
tune, which was readily followed, and our 
singing, if not perfectly harmonious, was 
assuredly hearty. Next followed a short 
prayer for God's blessing on our new under- 
taking, and that ended, I talked freely to 
the women about the exact object of our 
meeting, the motives that influenced us, and 
the help, both temporal and spiritual, which 
we trusted they would gain from the plans 
we had formed. I also explained the 
deposit cards; told them I should get a 
reduction in the price of the materials I 
purchased for them, so as to let them have 
the articles at the lowest possible price ; 
and urged them to try and save all the 
weekly pence they could towards clothing 
and bedding for themselves and _ their 
families. Nor did I forget to beg that they 
would attend as regularly and as punctually 
as they could ; and I offered them, should 
they require it, Miss Percy's assistance in 
cutting out and making their garments. 

Then I opened my large print Bible, which 
I bought of the Bible Society for a half-crown, 
in the hope (which was afterwards realized) 
of inducing some of the women to become 
subscribers for similar copies, and read a 
portion of Scripture, making a few plain 
comments upon it as I went along, and 
striving to bring home the subject to their 
hearts and consciences. Another hymn and 
prayer, finishing with the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which all audibly joined, brought our plea- 
sant intercourse to a close. 
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No. VI.—TuHeE BLuEe Country. 


HINTER POMMERN has somehow or other a 
bad name in Germany. Its barrenness and 
scanty population may have obtained for it 
the title of “das blaue land,” which being 
translated freely may signify ‘the country 
which gives one the blues.” ‘This being, 
however, contrary to experience, the heading 
of the present paper may be taken as referring | 
to the bright blue colour of the numerous | 
lakes, which has been frequently noticed, but 
which I have not heard accounted for. 

Since I first wrote of Hinter Pommern | 
(Golden Hours for December, 1869), and of 
that dreary coach and sledging journey of 
five-and-twenty miles in frost and snow from 
the nearest point to which the railroad had 





then been brought, it has been carried on land,” and promised when I should leave to 





through Hinter Pommern to Danzig, and 
now a ten-mile drive brings us to the top of 
the East Hill, and looking down into the 
valley, in sight of the four well-known 
towers; the deep blue lakes edged with 
meadows of brightest green, and forest edges 
gay with a border of yellow broom. 

Here is an old friend, the Herr Major, 
waiting to welcome us at the castle door, a 
trifle stouter, a trifle greyer, may be, but with 
as kind a heart and as great a love for a joke 
as ever. And here is “ Hugh, the Major,” 
as they used to call him in the schoolroom— 
my little friend of the large brown eyes and 
large heart, who was once so anxious to 
send a greeting “to all the people in Eng- 
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“weep a potful of tears, and send it to me in| the scrapes he possibly can. Inaccessible | 

| — || England by the post.” He is now growing| heights of the castle roof, or undesirable | 

ir || — || a tall boy, but is still all eyes, and arrayed | depths of the lake below, seem alike good in 

ns || BF) || ina little white linen coat, is engaged in a|his eyes, and I think the only occasions on || 

rt || || violent struggle with the successors of Scylla| which his spirits flag are when he finds there || q 
| 














































r- ' || and Fides, which he has let loose from their | is no reasonable hope of arothcr clean white 
‘o || & || kennels, trying to hold on to both their/linen suit forthcoming. Sometimes he is 
ir | || chains while they career each a different way. | missing altogether, and is found to be in || A 
d || He is dragging back, yelling fiercely ; and in| durance vile ; on this account laments and , 
spite of his spirit, is in doubtful plight.| entreaties may then be heard proceeding 
Chain them up again, Hug-Major, for they | from the bathing-house, calculated to soften 
are too many for you, and go and see what|the hearts of the maids, and procure him 
Frau Pastor, calling from the corner of her}some dry garments. In calmer moments 
garden, wants with you. he invites me to fish with him from the land- 
In the parsonage, whitherwe soonrun across | ing stage near the kitchen steps, when we 
to greet our old friends, we find diminished | provide delicious dishes of small roach and 
numbers. The pastor is there, with his cheer- | gudgeon of an earthy flavour for supper. 
ful face, snuffy-brown coat, and unfailing] ‘There is another aquatic amusement which 
| long pipe; his wife, with her kind motherly | his sister and I indulge in. Close by the 
ways, and her flower-garden. “ Tante,” the | village—indeed, not five minutes’ walk from 
grandmother, has taken up her abode with | the castle, and a very convenient resort in hot 
them, and cne of the “candidates ” is stay-|w ather—isa little steep banked sha y valley, 
ing with them just now. But that is all ; the | through which runs a tiny brook to join the 
old merry party is broken up, and the house, | river Grabow. Since my last visit this wild dell || 
which used to remind one of a hive of bees,} has been trimmed and adorned. There are 
seems almost deserted. The school has| shady winding walks, with an abundance of | 
been given up long ago; both daughters are| benches in picturesque spots, and all the | 
married and gone; the nice girl who, fresh | walks and seats have names painted up on || 
from the Christmas baking, received me so|notice boards. In one place, where the | 
warmly on that cold winter morning after|stream has been widened into a pool, it is | 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
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my freezing journey, is a governess far away, | crossed by a rustic bridge, while in an open 
and the dear old grandfather is gone too, | spice beyond—a “ coffee place,” to judge by 
| all leaving his “old one” sadly bereft of occu-| the white painted table and benches—you 
pation, All her busy cares for him are over,| may sit and listen to the murmur of two 
except those which she bestows upon a|small waterfalls. These last are, however, 
square mound in the forest churchyard.|not artistic enough to please us, for the 
This is why the new house, where we used | water falls in one long smooth line over 
to spend such happy evenings, is shut up,|metal hoops. Our great aim is to get a suc- 
and looked so forsaken as we drove past it|cession of cascades, to break the water as 
down the hill. much as possible, by piling up stones effec- 
The first few days after my arrival are|tively; so H commands from the bank 
spent in revisiting favourite haunts, and in |above, where, leaning over with great eager- 
seeing the new improvements, such as the |ness, she gets a kind of bird’s-eye view, and 
water meadows which the Herr-Major is|I below, in the middle of the stream, pull up 
making down by the river, where soil, of no| materials from the bottom, and adjust them 
value whatever before, is now beginning to| with such nicety that they continually come 
grow long rank grass in the track of the|rolling down again in an alarming manner. 
irrigating ills. Also in renewing my|Happily the water breaks the fall of the 
old acquaintance with the juvenile Major,|heavier stones, or the consequences to bare 
whom these four years and a half have con-| feet might be serious. . 
3 verted into a schoolboy and adreadful pickle.| The first event which follows our arrival at 
| || He is an “enfant terrible,” and delights in|the castle is the usual one of a birthday, 
= || saying the most embarrassing things. He has| which is celebrated by the invariable cake, 
also developed a taste for repartee, and if he |evergreen wreath, and congratulations of the 
thinks you are asking him too many questions, | household and parsonage, emphasized by a 
has the unvarying answer ready for you, “ To|salvo from some smal! cannon, which are 
know everything gives headaches.” He|a recent and much-cherished acquisition, and 
Seems at present to be making the most|which, for fear of possible misadventure, are 
of his summer holidays, by getting into all| planted to command the lake. The excite- 
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ment which attends the discharge of these 
tiny field-pieces is most amusing. Every 
creature about the place seems to think he 
must have a hand in the salute in honour of 
the Herr-Major’s birthday. The jiiger, the 
bailiff, the footman, and Warmbier, who has 
just atived (most opportunely, he no doubt 
thinks) on a visit to his old mother, seem to 
have placed themselves at the head of the 
proceedings, and are in a state of exhilaration 
only equalled by schoolboys when handling 
their first gunpowder. When the cannon 
declines to go off there is a general depres- 
sion in the tone of the company, while a 
successful shot produces the most lively joy. 

The beginning of July brings the lady of 
the house and her two little grandchildren 
back from their visit, and next morning early 
I come in from the lake to find that there 
has been another night arrival, and that 
“the cadets,” tightly encased in their stiff 
little blue and red coats, are parading the 
garden. ‘Then ensues a joyful recognition, 
for “the cadets” and I always were and 
always will be firm friends; on the strength 
of which friendship they had the privilege of 
stuffing my rings on their fat little fingers, 
masquerading in my dresses and bonnets, 
and making unlimited raids upon the poma- 
tum pot; in return they were always ready 
to fetch and carry, and to push uphill, which 
last was apparently the ideal of chivalric 
service to these small cavaliers. They have 
already reported themselves, as in duty 
bound, to their father on arrival, and had he 
not been an officer would have had to go in 
search of the nearest one. Then there is 
the question of certificates as to conduct and 
progress, and that weighty matter settled, 
Hans and his younger brother rush to their 
small kit, and produce with great alacrity 
two little fiddles, in order to give us a 
specimen of their powers. From these they 
draw forth with the greatest confidence such 
excruciating sounds, that we are obliged at 
last to stop our ears in horror, much to their 
surprise and disappointment. 

A few nights after this, some of us stay 
up until the small hours to welcome some 
young visitors after their long journey from 
Silesia,—these are three cousins, a young 
lady and her brothers, one of whom adds 
another to our military force, who are now 
in their glory. Any one who knows what 
a troop of boys are in a country house can 
imagine the days that follow : the noise, the 
merriment, the mad’ pranks and supreme 
idleness of midsummer holidays are the 
same in Hinter Pommern as in England. 








Not so the early breakfast at seven or half 
past, a/ fresco, that is, on the square balcony 
overlooking the lake, from whence the 
blinding reflection of the sun’s rays dazzles 
us in spite of the shadiest hats; but where 
coffee and rolls, to judge by the way they 
disappear, taste far better than indoors, 
and where we feed the swans and poultry 
over the balustrades, and are, if not exactly 
comfortable by reason of the sun in our 
eyes, yet so very gemuthlich. ‘Vhe boys 
spend a larger portion of their time than 
you could conceive possible in bathing ; they 
seem always to be ascending and descending 
the stone staircase in company with towels, 
and if you accost them have either “ just 
done bathing,” or are “just going to bathe.’ 
I believe that no sooner are they out of the 
water and dressed than the happy thought 
occurs to them that it is time to begin 
again. This amusement is, sad to say, 
often accompanied by bootless shrieks of 
“ Mamma!” “ Miss C——!” from which it 
is but too apparent that the unlucky juveniles 
are being mercilessly ducked by their elders. 
But gue faire? Sometimes we are treated to 
swimming matches in costume, when heroes 
bravely throw themselves off the top of the 
bathing palisade into the water. Then there 
is the boat, of which the oars are for ever 
getting lost and broken, and being replaced 
by rude imitations painful to handle, which 
are the work of the castle carpenter. Never- 
theless the boat is much in request, and 
when wanted is generally to be seen float- 
ing quietly in the middle of the lake, when 
you may make sure that the invisible crew— 
to wit, the youngest of the cousins—is lying 
mooning at the bottom of it. By the com- 
bined eloquence of this youth and his 
brother I was persuaded, in a rash moment, 
to undertake a voyage with them one hot 
afternoon to the farther side of the lake, 
where we were to land in a little willowy 
corner, and afterwards row back again. After 
a good deal more rocking than is quite 
natural on inland water we arrive safely 
on the other side and step out, when 
Rudolph, “just to frighten me,” as he says 
afterwards, shoves the boat off, and, as it 
turns out, most effectually beyond reach. 
What is to be done? R., rather penitent, 
goes to implore an old woman, who, with 
high kilted garments, bare feet, and a long 
pole, is at work upon the reeds close by, and 
seems to us the right person in the right 
place to come to the rescue. But no, she is 
deaf to his entreaties, and declines to ven- 
ture into the Ceep mud. As to Georg v. 
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O——, he has thrown himself supinely 
on his back in the sun, and responds to all 
my efforts to rouse him to action by singing 
over and over again imperturbably,— 


‘* Alle meine Entkens, een, zwei, drei, 
Schwimmen auf m’Teiche, een, zwei, drei ;” 


which, however appropriate, is not consoling. 
The tableau ends by the author of the 
mischief having at last to set off reluctantly 
round the lake home to fetch a boathook, 
and I, finding a hot walk preferable to an 
indefinite amount of waiting, make up my 
mind at last to follow him, leaving No. 3 
on the grass still maundering about his 
ducklings. As no boathook was forth- 
coming, our bark was not recovered until 
the evening, when my young friends made 
an expedition at the peril of their lives, as 
they expressed it, in a flat-bottomed canoe, 
half full of water, and brought it back with 
them in triumph. ‘This song of the duck- 
lings reminds me of a very lean and hungry 
army of sixty or so which inhabited the court- 
yard. It was the delight of Georg v. O——, 
in his leisure moments, which were rather 
plentiful, to decoy the whole tribe under his 
window in expectation of a feed. Here they 
would linger awhile disappointedly, and 
retire slowly until out of sizht, when a fresh 
calling and quacking would begin, which 
invariably brought the hopeful young crea- 
tures up again for the second or third 
time, as expectant as ever. The swans, who 
have a little house down by the water’s edge, 
where they have lately brought out their 
young cygnets, are not so easily taken in, 
and give an infinity of trouble in the even- 
ing, by their imprudence in declining to 
come home to bed in proper time. There 
are exciting chases in pursuit in two canoes, 
manned by the footman, gardener, bailiff, 
and any one that can be got hold of to 
help, and the swans are so cunning that it 
is sometimes impossible to drive them in 
after all. A pretty sight is that of the 
mother swan sailing along with her wings 
arched high over her back, the three little 
ones perched on it and peeping out of this 
impromptu nest, or, when tired of swimming 
by her side, climbing up into it to rest. 

On a high mound or “berg” in the 
garden, which has grassy sides but a 
smooth, bare, dusty top shaded by a horse- 
chestnut tree, we play croquet, and another 
favourite game is that of “kegel,” or nine- 
pins, also played in the garden in an alley 
prepared for the purpose. We make long 
morning excursions into the forest, taking 





luncheon with us and picking wild straw- 
berries to add to it. While the bottles of 
milk and wine cool in the stream, the boys, 
standing barefooted in the water, dig out 
pools with great energy ; indeed, it was they 
and their tutor who four or five years 
ago built up the grassy seats, arranged the 
waterfalls, and “made” the * Rauschequell,” 
as they call it, which is now such a favourite 
resort. I observe a great tendency in 
German boys to this landscape gardening in 
a small way ; their tutors encourage them in 
it and work with them. On our way back 
we are nearly sure to meet the carriage in 
some green glade, sent to help the most tired 
of the party home. ‘Towards the end of the 
holidays these expeditions gain in zest, in 
consequence of the accounts which reach us 
of a “robber captain” who has_ escaped 
from the tower or prison over the gateway 
of a neighbouring town, and is said to be 
hiding in the woods of the district. The 
murders which he is said to have committed 
increase in the ratio of our fears, and as he 
may really be anywhere between this and 
the Baltic, twenty-five miles off, the boys 
do not think it safe to undertake any more 
long excursions unarmed. So Georg von 
O—— walks in front of us as avant-garde, 
with his gun slung proudly over his shoulder, 
and if we hear a distant herdsman shouting 
to his cattle, or a couple of wayfarers 
coming along the forest path, we crouch 
breathless among the bushes, while the girls 
implore the boys in whispers to keep quiet 
until they are past, for who knows if it may 
not be the “ Ratiberhauptmann ?” 

I remember one beautiful evening walk to 
a far-off lake in the depths of the forest, 
called from its undisturbed stillness the 
“Sabbath See.” The water, green and black, 
was shadowed by the large trees that grew 
round it ; rotting trunks lay among quagmires 
of peat, cushions of bright green moss, and 
bilberry bushes. ‘The gloomy and solitary 
beauty of the place left an impression on 
our spirits which was suddenly disturbed 
on the way back by a remark of Otto's. 
“Were not the larger bilberries we had been 
delighted to find there poisonous?” He 
rather fancied so. Such is the force of 
imagination that, seized with panic, we 
began to feel, or fancy we felt, the truth of 
his suggestion. However, after drinking a 
great deal of milk at supper, which he 
assured us to be a sovereign remedy, our 
fears were calmed, and we ended by acquit- 
ting the harmless bilberries altogether. 

It is not to be supposed that Otto’s love 
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for the chase lies dormant in summer. Deer 
are but scarce now, and he is always wishing 
himself back to the scene of his Whitsuntide 
exploits ; still, buoyed up by hope, he and his 
cousin get up with the lark many a morning, 
and scour the woods in vain. ‘There is talk, 
indeed, of a wild swine of surprising dimen- 
sions, which Otto sees, or thinks he sees, in 
these rambles ; but although I have always 
greatly desired a sight of the boar in his 
haunts, I do not think the evidence sufficiently 
strong to warrant my accepting the invitations 
repeatedly tendered to rise early and join the 
bootless chase. 

The middle of July brings the fé/e of the 
lady of the house, and with it the guests to 
celebrate it,—principally relations from a 
distance, who arrive in post-carriages with 
post-horses from the neighbouring town, 
sometimes without further previous announce- 
ment than the sound of the postillion’s horn, 
which blows merrily “ Ich hatt’nen Kamera- 
den,” as he rattles at his best speed into the 
village. It is a gay day in the castle. We 
dine in the great vaulted stone hall, where im- 
promptu tables upon trestles have been 
arranged, for the dining-room is too small for 
so large a party. People keep arriving from 
the neighbourhood to congratulate even in 
the midst of dinner, and are welcomed to 
places at the table, where high raised dishes 
heaped with cherries crown the feast. Coffee 
is afterwards served at the white table in the 
garden, where we spend the afternoon, sitting 
about, and walking and talking in groups, until 
evening brings a display of Chinese lanterns, 
blue-lights, and fireworks to end the fes- 
tivities. 

The birthday visitors are all gone now, and 
the cadets must soon reluctantly follow their 
example. They have almost exhausted their 
stock of heart-rending narratives of the 
“corps,” their enumeration of the hardships 
by which they are wont to draw upon our 
sympathies. One of their last pranks in 
these gala days has been to try and put astop 
to a violin and piano duet which is going on 
in the drawing-room, by assembling in a troop 
at the windows, and howling like a pack of 
wolves. Failing by this device to induce the 
performers to join their evening prowl round 
the garden in the dusk, they presently enter 
in force, dragging a wreath some twenty feet 
long, which has formed part of the birthday 
decorations; in fact, the discarded trimming 
of a bedroom door. Having twisted this 
round the violin player, who resents this 
Jack-in-the-green treatment extremely, but 
resolutely continues his bowing nevertheless, 





they bring the end over to the piano, and dis- 
able therewith the hands of the accompanyist. 
This, to their infinite delight, necessarily pro- 
duces a break in the sonata, and this accom- 
plished they flee before the wrath of the 
violinist back into the garden. Their spirits 
are beginning to flag a little now at the near 
prospect of the “ corps,” but revive at the still 
nearer prospect of an expedition to the Baltic, 
undertaken for the benefit of the cousins, 
who have never seen the north coast ; soa 
‘‘ bauer,” or small farmer, is hired with his 
horses to take the party there very early in 
the morning, and bring us back very late at 
night. I am inclined to suspect the “leiter 
wagen” of Germany of being the ancestor or 
first parent of all subsequent vehicles. It has 
in its simplest form a long V-shaped body, 
sloping inwards to two logs, or even one, 
which form the bottom. The sides are a lat- 
tice-work of mighty gaps, the ends only being 
closed with boards ;a row of straw sacks, 
stuffed down into it as far as they will ge, form 
the seats. Into this conveyance we all crowd, 
the boys wrapping their martial cloaks around 
them, for early summer mornings in Pommern 
are not too warm. ‘The Major fires a parting 
joke from the hall door, the “ bauer” cracks his 
whip portentously, and we grind at a slow 
and dignified pace out of the castle courtyard. 
The cadets are in their wildest spirits, which 
happily find relief in song, and we enliven the 
woods with numerous ditties, regardless of the 
“ Raiiberhauptmann,”’ as we creep along, the 
most nonsensical, and perhaps for this very 
reason the greatest favourite being— 
‘* What comes there from the height ? 
What comes there from the height ? 
What comes there from the leathery height, 
See, sa leathery height ! 

What comes there from the height ?” 

We try to encourage the “bauer,” without 
much success, to an improved rate of speed. 
The boy’s impatience drives them every now 
and then to dismount and walk. Fierce raids 
are made upon the luncheon baskets, while 
all the time we are gradually slipping and 
sliding from our high estate on the sacks 
down into the straw at the bottom of the 
waggon, whence emerging, and reseating 
ourselves with resolution, we are slowly jolted 
back into the depths again. We have left 
woods and hills at last behind us, we are 
through the towered gateways of the town, and 
out upon the great sandy flats stretching away 
to the shore and sand hills,—flats where flax 
grows well, and much linen lies bleaching 
on the grass; and where fields of lupine, 
crowds of little golden candelabra with all 
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their lamps lighted at once, shine, rejoicing | ago in the carriage on the road, are here before 
our eyes and sense of smell. After long, | us, and we dine together in one of the fishers’ 
long hours of jolting upon a straight, dismal | cottages, which all turn into lodging-houses in 
road, past miserable villages ending in|the summer. Some neighbours who havealso 
“hagen,” as if to tell us that the sea had | driven up for the day afterwards join us here. 
formerly cultivated a nearer acquaintance | We end by going out in a boat, but do not get 
with them, we hail at last the tower of afar beyond the mole when we have to come 
big churc’), the little town which lends the back; such are the feelings of some of the 
distinction of its name to the fishing village | party, and such’the feelings of the Major, who 
farther on, the great bare square, the little is standing at the end of the pier with his 
white houses, to the windows of which every- telescope, watching us bobbing up and down 
body inside is rushing, as of yore, to have a like a cork, and making return signals. 
peep at the passers by. On again along the Great disappointment prevails among the 
stony, sandy highway, past scattered bathing military, but the first duty of a soldier is 
guests taking their walks abroad ; and here obedience, and after all we have been upon 
we are, about noon, stiff and sore, but joyful, |the Baltic. Coffee over, we, the pioneers 
safely arrived at “the Mouth,” and in sight' of the expedition, take our places on our 
of the not very salt waves of the Baliic. ‘‘ The | sacks again, and start for home, knowing 
Mouth” consists of a few fishing huts and what a weary way we have before us, 
warehouses, a very few cottages of a better Was there ever any one who possessed 
sort, a Gesellschaftshaus in a garden, and such aninopportunely large acquaintance as 
some wooden boxes for bathing, all /our driver,the“bouer?” First we makea long 
clustering round the embouchures of a little stop in the town, where he appears to have 
river, which brings down rafts of timber for! business to transact, and we are drawn up 
exportation from the Pomeranian woods into in the market-place exposed to the public 
the Baltic. This narrow stream is escorted a | gaze for half an hour and more, while he is 
little way out into the sea by a rude pier on off on his errands. By this time we are all 
either side, and the heads of these defenders | getting tired, too, and even such toffee as 
are being continually broken by the force of | the place will afford has no permanent effect 
the great rolling waves which come sweeping | on the spirits of the cadets. As we continue 
in over them. “It isan ill wind that blows|our journey their songs become tinged 
nobody good,” and in this case the visitors | with melancholy: one by one they collapse, 
profit by the seats provided for them. Who /and sink into the straw, or have ignominiously 
does not prefer a boulder, well in the shadow |to be held in to prevent their falling through 
of some higher ones, and in sight of the waves the side gaps. Machandel, our “bauer,” seems 
breaking on others below, to being stranded | to find friends, to our disgust, in every village, 
high and dry upon a sand-hill, the only seat}who having marked his passing in the 
provided here by nature for the “bathing |morning, now run out to waylay him on the 
guests?” Indeed, such an absolute softness, | return journey, and the greetings exchanged 
sameness, and flatness is here, with only ajare loud and long. Weare in some fear lest 
lighthouse for variety in the distance, that we Ihe should desert us altogether when he 
might fancy ourselves upon some part of the | marches off, whip in hand, up the roadway 
Bristol Channel, save that we are spared the to a farm, leaving us coolly in the middle of 
reaches of mud, and have the absence of tide the road ; but after partaking, as we conclude, 
in the Baltic further impressed upon us by of the hospitalities forced upon him, he 
the substitution of immovable bathing-houses returns once more to his wain, his tired 
for bathing machines. horses, and still more wearied freight of 
Our first rush is to the pier, or mole as they human beings. But “ende gut, alles gut :” 
call it here, where splendid rollers are coming we find ourselves again about midnight under 
in, and the few visitors are ensconced in the shadows of the old walls after our long 
nooks among the fallen stones. Then there jolt of twenty miles and more, and part 
is a great search for amber along the shore, company with “ bauer” and straw sacks with 
especially in one favoured corner between the great satisfaction. 
mole and the sands, when the waves are fondof| The last evening of hot July and the last 
washing it in. We bathe,ofcourse. Are we| evening of the boys’ holidays is here. To- 
not “ bathing guests,” too, if only for the day?| morrow they will all be gone their several 
Our cadets, I think, manage to go through the | ways—to Berlin, to Silesia, to school in 
ceremony twice in the course of it. The rest | another part of the province. How we shall 
of the castle party, having passed us long} miss their merry ways! how dull we shall all 
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with a loud roar in one great smooth clear 
sheet over the sluices, and hurrying on ina 
dark shallow current, sending out a fresh 
earthy scent as it goes past little knots of 
alders, to turn Prince Bismarck’s Paper Mills, 
join its sister river, and meet the Baltic at 
“the Mouth.” Bare hills, with a scattered 
tree here and there, lift in front of us a dusky 
to fit it, and the awe of whose name seems| outline to the sky; to the left rises the 
to increase with its near approach. The| mysterious blackness of the pine woods. In 
boys in despair have called me to the rescue, |the valley of dank water-meadow where we 
and here we are all on our knees sorting and| stand a few dim figures are prowling in the 
stuffing, while the Major, with the Prussian | distance night fishing, as appears by their 
gentleman’s love of detail, looks on approv-|long poles, and their alarm at the sight of a 
ingly and gives us the benefit of his advice. red cloak. But although forget-me-nots are 
At last, by a superhuman effort, Hugo, the| plentiful, and the rushing and swirling of the 
youngest of all, rich in inherited suits, gets his | stream in the glowing light and morning fresh- 
little boxes to come together,—Hugo the/ness are most fascinating, yet as the water is 
pickle, too dolorous to-night for repartee. | running about in our shoes, and our dresses 
We separate, all more or less pathetic, for the| are draggled and sodden by contact with the 
night, but it is scarcely worth while to go to! long wet grasses, we find it prudent to return 
bed when the boys have to be off at three/ to the happy valley of winding walks and white 
in the morning to catch their train, and I| benches, where we see the sun come up at 
have promised them to be down to give them | four o’clock in a splendid red glow. Getting 
their breakfast and start them. So their| hungry, we next attack the raspberry bushes 
cousin, who also volunteers, keeps watch in| in an outlying garden belonging to the castle, 


NOMADIC 


be without them! We are busy this last 
evening packing up little portmanteaus, 
seemingly much too smail to hold even the 
cadets’ modest wardrobes; identifying all 
kinds of little articles of clothing, a very 
miscellaneous store, some being personal 
property, others belonging to that dread body 
the “corps,” which has garments of all sizes 
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her room, as I in mine, for fear of missing the 
hour; and before very long we are in the 
supper-room again, pouring out hot coffee and 
cutting slices of bread and butter for hurried 
sleepy fellows with very long faces. Their 
mother comes down at the last moment, and 


with tearful eyes, and face pressed against the | 


window-pane, watches the quaint little war- 
like figures, perched again on their sacks of 
straw, vanish into the darkness of the night. 
After these adieux, every one returns again 
to their interrupted slumbers, and Friiulein 
von O— and I, having made a plan of 
passing one night of our lives without going 
to bed at all, begin to cast about us for the 
most entertaining way of celebrating the 
event. Having surreptitiously provided our- 
selves with hats and cloaks, we slip out of 
the front door, which is usually left ajar all 
night, and are off past the parsonage, where 
all are still sleeping soundly in the dim 
twilight which precedes the dawn, and away 
down the field path to the river. The 
Grabow, deliciously pure and cold as it 
comes straight from the hills above, is dashing 


after which we return home for dry garments, 
land five o’clock finds us enjoying a veritable 
‘cold bath in the lake. Our muddy dresses 
|are then taken in hand, rinsed, and hung up 
in the bathing-house, and at six we are 
walking about the castle garden, astonishing 
the bailiff who comes by with our unwonted 
early rising. We are not sorry, however, when 
at seven the sleepers of the party appear, 
and coffee awaits us on the balcony. So 
ends our night’s enterlainment. A mild Ne- 
mesis of unconquerable weariness overtakes 
us in the middle of the next afternoon, but 
we both agree that /e eu a valu la chandelle. 

The last which I hear of my young friends 
the cadets for some time is a scrawled 
missive, which in the absence of their mother 
and sister reaches mea day or twoafter this, 
entreating earnestly that search be immedi- 
ately made for a certain missing instrument 
‘called a “button polisher,” without which 
life in the “corps” would appear to be still 
more undesirable than as before repre- 
sented. 


BESSIE CARROW. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF 


‘ 


‘THE Poor OF PArRIs.” 


In Four Parts.—Parts III. anp IV. 


NATURE seems to have lav.shed her gifts on 
this forest-bordered valley ; mountain and hill, 
forest and meadow, earth, air and water, to 
have combined in bestowing favours on her. 
The heights that surround Badenweiler are 
as beautiful in form as they are rich in 
colouring ; great pines sway on their sides, 
bold rocks intercept the sombre green and 
give variety, gurgling streams flow through 
the meadow below ; the soil is rich, the air 
invigorating, the water pure and beneficial. 

What Nature has made so fair, man’s hand 
has not yet spoiled. Where perfection of art 
has been neither attained nor aimed at, sim- 
plicity and a view to the useful has stamped 
itself. One construction makes an unfor- 
tunate exception, the Roman Catholic church 
built not long ago at the western entrance to 
the village. 

On the whole, therefore, as nature and art 
present it to us, we may consider Badenweiler 
with pleasure, and enter with interest into a 
closer examination of its claims to our atten- 
tion. 

As already mentioned, Badenweiler lies 
about midway between Freiburg and Basle, 
in Upper Breisgau ; within hearing of the 
railway whistle, it is yet about an hour's 
distance by carriage from the nearest station, 
Miillheim. 

There the traveller must alight, and take| 
an omnibus or carriage, either of which he) 
will find in readiness to take him up the! 
excellent and gradually sloping road that 
winds up the valley to Badenweiler. If not 
too fatigued, he will find it a pleasanter mode 
of getting to his journey’s end to proceed on 
foot through the thriving little village of 
Niederweiler, and across the field track to 
the foot of the castle rock, then up the slope 
by the steep path among the vines until 
the Romerbad Hotel comes in view. Solid, 
square-built, and capacious, this hotel, the) 


early morning, or in the cool of the evening, 
visitors may enjoy their meals and the fresh 
air together. From the terrace may be seen 
the garden of the hotel, while immediately 
beneath it is the well-kept bathing establish- 
ment of the hotel. 

The entrance is from the opposite side. 
The impression on first arriving is very 
pleasant. Rows of richly blossoming pome- 
granates and oleanders stand at each side of 
the door, where benches and tables invite 
the guests to sit down and refresh them- 
selves. 

The whole front of the building is clothed 
with Virginian creeper, which, hanging in 
festoons from window to window, requires 
from time to time the ruthless touch of the 
clippers to prevent it from darkening the 
rooms. 

Immediately before the door is the public 
place of the village. Here, under the old 
lime-tree to the left, the goat's whey, which 
forms one of the great attractions to the 
village, is sold in the early morning. At 
eight o’clock the dairyman with his appa- 
ratus disappears, and a sort of magasin de 
nouveautés takes his place. Round the 
sturdy brown stem of the tree stiff white- 
frilled petticoats are hung, and other articles 
of ladies’ apparel, while upon a stand be- 
neath the tree smaller kinds of merchandise 
are exhibited. To the right, where the 
omnibuses draw up and carriages stand for 
hire, is another tree, under which loungers 
stand to gossip, or strolling players pause 
and amuse the villagers with the performances 
of an unfortunate bear, goat, or monkey. 

At the further side of this open space is a 
row of pleasant villas, with rooms or apait- 
ments to let, and beyond that lies the village. 
To the right of the place, as we look from 
the door of the Romerbad, is the old arch- 
ducal palace, built by the good Margrave 
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property of the brothers Jones, deserves to | Jakob, as is testified by the date, 1586, in- 
be well recommended. It contains forty- scribed in stone above the door. Gloomy- 
eight sleeping-rooms, besides a spacious looking enough is the appearance of this 
dining saloon with places for two hundred palace, but it is plain, solid, and unpretend- 
guests. Off this saloon opens a pretty bal- ing: the grounds surrounding it, and on the 
cony and terrace, commanding a beautiful slope behind, are prettily laid out, and are 
view of the distant Vosges, and here in the open to the public. 
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To the left, and separated only by a hedge 
from the hotel garden, ::"e the spacious and 
well-kept Anlagen (the castle grounds), Here 
nature and art have worked to perfection 
hand in hand. The wild bush and uneven 
ground have been sufficient!y brought in 
order to please the eye and permit the visitor 
to wander easily along each shady path as it 
traverses the undulating ground. Great forest 
trees still cast their shade, so that the bathing 








together, huge stems of ivy, sure proof of || 


ancient date, have slung their twisted length 
around the walls, and in and out of the 
empty windows, throwing out garlands of 
shiny leaves that clothe the ancient ruin in a 
garb of youthful green. 

A steep path leads down from the castle 
on the southern side, and on past the hot- 
house and nursery garden, till it brings one 
out on the Walnut Avenue near the gate. 





guest may spend the hottest hours of the day| Close by this gate, with one entrance from 
in the open air; wide spaces of meadow|the public place and the other from the 
ground and broad avenues allow the air freely | garden, stands the Trinkhalle, or AKurhaus. 
to circulate; foreign plants and trees vary| It is a pleasing and convenient erection, and 
the shade of the native oak and pine. |deserving of much commendation. The 
In the early morning, between six and/ style is peculiar, partaking a little of a Swiss 
eight o’clock, the band plays on the balcony | chd/et, but somewhat more imposing in 
of the Kurhaus, and again in the afternoon| appearance. A verandah runs round three 
in a pavilion close to the Nussbaumallee. | Sides, supported on pillars, round which 
The band is small but good. The avenues} creepers hang luxuriantly, adding not a little 
and broad spaces from where the music may/to the simple, almost rustic charm of the 
be heard are well supplied with chairs and} building. 
benches. Here one may meet one’s friends,) In the interior the rooms are well dis- 
and spend a sociable afternoon together. tributed: a large saloon looking to the 
Or if solitude should be preferred, one need | south, and capable of containing 1,500 per- 
but wander up the path, and hidden in an/ sons, serves as a concert, conversation, ball, 











unsuspected bower or shady nook one may | 
listen undisturbed to the swelling strains of 
the well-chosen airs. 

-In the evening, when the sun is low, a| 
delightful stroll may be made along the | 
Walnut Avenue to the western slope of the| 
hill, from which there is an unbroken view) 
over the Rhine plain to the distant Vosges, | 
which stand out in wonderful distinctness i in | 
the purple glory of the sunset hour, 

Or if able for the slight ascent, the wan-| 
derer may turn off the broad alley and take 
the winding path which leads up to the ivy- 
wreathed ruin, then climb the stone stairs| 
which take one to the highest part of the | 
battlements, and affords a magnificent view | 
of the whole surrounding scenery : 


to his feudal lord. 

It is not easy to trace the exact distribu- 
tion of halls and rooms in the old castle; 
the irregularity of the lines of building stamp 
it in part, at least, as the work of the eleventh 
century, but later additions have been made, 
which render it difficult to fix a date. Time 
has had but little perceptible effect in wearing 
down the massive walls that the rude hand of 
man has only partially succeeded in destroy- 
ing; and as if to knit the parts more closely 


the same | 
leading features strike the eye now that met| 
the Roman’s gaze, or the searching look of) 
the watchman in a later age, as he scanned | 
the plain in anxious dread lest he should see | 
the approach of some warrior band, hostile | 





or dining-room accordingly. Smaller dining- 


| rooms are in the wings of the building. A 


reading-room, well provided with foreign 
newspay er’, opens off the large saloon ; also a 
lending library, with a fair supply of books. 
A smoking- room for gentlemen has not been 
forgotten. 

From the open space before the Kursaal 
}at the garden side, where we sit and listen 
| to the morning band, a broad path leads on 
| further to an enclosure containing one of the 
most precious monuments of antiquity which 
Germany possesses. This is the well-pre- 
served remains of the Roman bath. ‘The 
luxurious arrangements of the Romans had 
| indeed been ruthlessly and wilfully destroyed 
by the barbarous Allemanni, but the form 
and material in great part remained undis- 
turbed. The very fact of its being smothered, 
as it were, in its own ruins, and allowed to lie 
untouched and grown over with grassand weeds 
during fourteen centuries, saved it probably 
from entire destruction. Not until the year 
1784 did the inhabitants of Badenweiler know 
of the treasure that lay within their hands. 
In that year the archducal palace was being 
enlarged, and orders were given to make use 
of any available stones that could be found 
in the unsightly heap known by the villagers 
under the name of the ‘“‘Gemiir.” Fortu- 
nately for Badenweiler and for antiquarians 
in general, the Pfarrer Gmelin often had 
occasion to pass by the place, and to speak 
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with the men who were at work. He soon 
perceived that the loose stones and rubbish 
formed but a shallow covering, some few feet 
deep perhaps, to solid masonwork, an ancient 
building of some kind. The P/arrer imme- 
diately reported the matter to the Govern- 
ment, and orders were at once sent from 
Karlsruh to put a stop to the work. 

A large sum was devoted towards clearing 
out the building, and when this was done the 
whole was carefully enclosed and covered 
over at an expense of 2,967 florins. As the 
baths stand now, we can distinctly trace all 
the arrangements of the Romans, the dis- 
tribution of the compartments, &c. The 
entrance is from the west, according to the 
rules of Vitruvius; we find ourselves at once 
in the men’s waiting-room on that side, and 
here stands the altar above alluded to, with 
the inscription to Diana still plainly to be 
read. One letter only is wanting. The 
inscription stands thus :—“ Dianae Abnob .” 
Some accident has obliterated the end letter. 

From the waiting-room we enter the 
frigidarium, the long horseshoe - shaped 
cold bath, thirty-three feet in length and 
twenty-one in breadth. The tepidarium, 
which opens off the frigidarium, is like it, 
only without the horseshoe at one end. 
At an angle from this moderately hot bath 
are the laconica or sweating-baths. Beyond 
the tepidarium is the women’s department, 
divided exactly like the men’s, and almost 
the same in size. There is a second entrance 
for the women on the eastern side, but de- 
cidedly the principal entrance is from the 
west. Besides these compartments there are 
several smaller ones, each traceable to its 
peculiar use. In all there are upwards of a 
hundred divisions, great and small. The 
cement is still to be seen on a considerable 
part of the walls. The marble pavement is a 
good deal spoiled and broken; this was 
chiefly occasioned by the occupation of the 
baths by the Austrian horse in 1796. 

Many interesting and valuable relics were 
found while the excavations were being made, 
such as lamps, earrings, buckles, &c., besides 


a quantity of coins bearing the likenesses of 


Vespasian, Trajan, Antoninus Pius, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Antoninus Commodus. 

Everything has beea done for the preser- 
vation and order of the baths; they are not 
generally open to the public, but permission 
can at any time be had by applying to the 
gardener or guardian of the Kurhaus. 

At a short distance beyond the old Roman 
baths is the large modern establishment for 
bathers ; it is an imposing-looking building, 





rit feet long by 170 broad, built in the 
Rénaissance style. It is divided into two 
parts, the covered swimming-bath and the 
open one. 

The covered bath consists of a large basin, 
almost sixty feet in length, twenty-five in 
breadth, and from three to four feet deep. 
The sides and bottom are iined with pure 
white marble, while the passage which runs 
round the baths is paved with black marble 
brought from the Tyrol. This passage is 
heated from below, so that on getting out of 
the bath one stands upon warm slabs at 30 
degrees Reaumur. 

The whole is covered over with a vaulted 
roof, at a height of thirty-six feet above the 
bath, from which the light falls down through 
stained windows ; the effect is that the water 
in the basin appears to be of the most beau- 
tiful blue colour. The ventilation of the 
place is excellent. 

The bath is emptied and cleaned out every 
night, then quickly refilled from the covered 
reservoir outside the building. During the 
day the water flows in directly from the 
spring, entering the bath at one end in two 
strong streams, and passing out at the other 
to continue its way in a little gurgling stream 
through the Anlagen. ‘The water has a 
natural temperature of 20 degrees Reaumur, 
One sometimes wishes it were cooler, but it 
is a pleasant temperature when one desires 
to remain a long time in the water, which is 
often the case. Dr. Wener permits the 
bather to remain any length of time—two 
hours if he will. 

Dr. Thomas advises a much shorter time, 
varying from a quarter of an hour to three- 
quarters, and the bath only to be taken 
every other day. He also strongly recom- 
mends perfect repose after it, and if possible 
an hour or two in bed. 

A few steps lower down towards the 
Anlagen is the open bath. It measures 
eighty-four feet in length and forty in breadth, 
and is from two to four feet deep. This 
bath is lined with cement, and has an asphalte 
passage running round it, off which open 
twenty-five comfortable dressing-rooms. Both 
these baths are used alternately by men and 
women, two to three hours being allowed to 
each. ‘Tickets are to be had at the entrance 
of the bathing establishment or at the Romer- 
bad. Single tickets for the covered bath cost 
two marks (two shillings), for the open bath 
one mark, ‘ 

The spring from which this and the other 
baths of Badenweiler are supplied lies 435 
metres above the level of the sea, in a bed 
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of quartz and hornblende on the side of the 
mountain called the B/aven. It is clear and 
colourless, and without any peculiar taste ; 
change of season has no effect upon the 
temperature. In summer or winter it always 
stands at 20 degrees Reaumur. One spring 
has a temperature of 23 degrees. 

Until lately this was the only water to be 
had in the village for drinking or any other 
purpose. Several attempts had been made 
to find a cold spring, but in vain. At length, 
inthe year 1865, the Government, at an ex- 
pense of 30,000 florins, succeeded in bringing 
to Badenweiler an ample supply of the most 
excellent water that one could wish to drink. 
‘The water of thirteen little springs discovered 
on the northern side of the Blauen, upwards 
of 2,000 feet above Badenweiler, was collected 
in a great tank, and led down in iron pipes a 
distance of 24,000 feet to the village. The 
hotels and several private houses are now 
well supplied, and there are also several 
public drinking fountains. 

Not less important, as a resort for health, 
than are its thermal waters to Badenweiler, 
is its pure and invigorating air. It owes this 
to more natural influences than one, but 
especially to its high yet sheltered situation, 
its warm soil, and its proximity to the pine 
forests. ‘The proportion of rainy days to that 
of most German watering-places is small, and 
the atmosphere is clear and bright at times 
when a heavy fog is enveloping the Rhine 
valley. But these advantages must not induce 
visitors to overstay their time. The season 
begins with the month of May, and ends with 
the month of September. Some of the finest 
days of the whole season often occur in this 
latter month, but foggy weather soon after sets 
in; the currents of wind are also frequent and 
strong in the late autumn, so that a longer 
residence than the prescribed time for invalids 
or delicate persons is not at all to be advised. 

Added to all the natural privileges of Baden- 
weiler is another strong recommendation for 
health, consisting in the so-called Moltenkur 
(goat’s whey). ‘The dairyman who supplies 
Badenweiler has a large pasture-ground on 
the neighbouring mountain of Burglen, at a 
height of 2,225 feet above the level of the 
sea. He prepares the whey in his mountain 
dairy, and brings it down while still hot, early 
in the morning, to Badenweiler, where, under 
the lime-tree already mentioned, he begins to 
serve it out to his customers as early as six 
o'clock. A second dairyman has established 
himself on the heights of Sirnitz ; his whey 
is of equal quality. This A/o/kenanstalt has 
done much towards raising the reputation of 


Badenweiler. Many persons visit the place 
solely on account of it. Physicians consider 
it particularly efficacious where delicacy 
exists of the respiratory organs, also for ob 
stinate cold or cough, as well as for liver 
complaint and other ailments. 

Of the ninety-one houses of which the 
village of Badenweiler consists, there is no- 
thing remarkable to be said ; there are a few 
pretty villas, some lodging-houses, and a few 
hote's: under almost every roof rooms of 
some kind are to be let. The three best 
hotels after the Romerbad are the Stad: 
Karlsruh, the Sonne, and the Hétel Levi. 
Very good private apartments and _ board 
may be had at Emil Favarger’s, 67, Haupt 
Strasse. 

There are few shops, but nearly everything 
that a visitor of a few weeks may require is 
to be had. A line of booths runs down a 
part of the Haupt Strasse towards the post 
office. One is occupied by an agent of the 
Basle Bible Society ; in another every variety 
| of carved ivory ornament is offered for sale. 
An excellent shoemaker from Freiburg opens 
his booth three times a week ; in others haber 
dashery, toys, and writing materials are sold. 

Foreign letters arrive and leave three times 
a day ; local letters more frequently. A tele 
graph bureau is attached to the post office. 
| The Protestant church, which stands close 
to the Haupt Strasse, was rebuilt in 1785, 
but the tower is of very ancient date. One 
of the bells was presented to the church at 
the time of the Reformation. In the interior 
of the building are three tombstones bearing 
the dates 1385, 1660, and 1670. 

On the wall of the porch are three inte- 
resting paintings. For a long space of time 
they were concealed from view under a thick 
coat of whitewash, and were only discovered 
about ten years ago by Professor Liibke, of 
Stuttgart. After a close examination he 
pronounced them to belong to the sixteenth 
century, and to be of great worth for the 
history of art. They represent the Dance of 
Death. Three skeletons are advancing to- 


proverb in his mouth. There are also pic- 
tures of Peter and Paul, and a Magdalen 
said to date from the same century. 

In 1859 a Roman Catholic church was 
built at the western end of the village. A 
large sum of money was laid out upon it, but 
with small success. It isa heavy, pretentious 
building, in Byzantine style, neither capable 
of containing a large congregation nor of being | 
enlarged. 
the simple style of all its surroundings. 
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BADENWEILER. 
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Although a large proportion of the visitors | 
to. Badenweiler are English, there is no) 


English service held. This neglect is doubly 


lids means of seeing the country far and 
near ; a smooth gravelled road leads right to 
the top of the highest mountain visible from 


to be regretted, first on account of the great | Badenweiler. A grand old mountain it is, 
loss it is to the English guests, most of whom |the S/aven, with its giant pines and its 


are invalids, and would prize the weekly visits | 


glorious view from the summit. There lies 


of a clergyman as well as the Sunday service ;| the plain below, sprinkled with villages, and 
and secondly, on account of the bad impres- | the silver Rhine beyond encircling countless 


sion it makes upon foreigners. 
siderable degree of justice the foreigner looks | 


| upon the Englishman’s religion as something | 


confined to the British Isles. There seems | 
to be no reason why a regular English service | 
should not be held during the season at 
Badenweiler. The efforts made at the 
time of our visit (August, 1876) to supply | 
the want were crowned with success. <A 
young clergyman, just ordained, arriving 
late one Friday evening with his family, 
heard several persons speaking on the sub- 
ject with regret. Immediately he exerted 
himself to obtain permission, and a locality 
where he might hold a service the following 
Sunday. The Mayor of the place met him 
with much kindness, and put a room in the 
town-house at his disposition. The notice 
given to visitors was necessarily short, but | 
there was a very fair gathering on the Sunday 
morning, the congregation joining in the'| 
service with evident heartiness and delight. 
On the following Sunday we had an attendance 
of forty. 

The energy and anxious good-will of the 
young clergyman had doubtless much to do 
with the result : such energy is needed, espe- 
cially in foreign parts. A talented preacher, 
travelling for health or pleasure, might pass 
a Sunday with profit at Badenweiler on his 
way to Basle or Schaffhausen; or a truly 
earnest minister, anxious to gather in the| 
careless as well as comfort the weak, might 
find a blessed work to do during a few 
weeks’ residence here in the Black Forest. 
The old Teuton was not wrong when he 
worshipped his God under the arching pines, | 
but surely we should be not less inclined to | 
worship our God in His works, for adhering | 
faithfully to the apostle’s exhortation “ not to| 
forsake the assembling of ourselves together.” 


PART IV. 


The environs of Badenweiler are of un- 
usual beauty and interest. High pine-clad 
mountains rise to a height of three to four 
thousand feet above the sea at only a few 
miles distance from the village ; the nearer 
slopes, covered with beech and oak and ash, 
are traversed in all directions by well-kept 
paths. Excellent carriage roads afford inva- 

XI. 





'cessor Lothairc in 1126. 


With a con- | islands in its southward course, then bending 


suddenly to the east, and leading our eye as 
we trace it on to the good old town of Basle. 
Kandein lies somewhat nearer, in a straight 
line between us and Basle; and beyond the 
horizon is closed in by the long white chain 
of the Swiss Alps, the Jungfrau standing out 
clear and distinctly from the rest. We can 


‘scarcely define where the Vosges break off, 


and where the Jura begins ; under the Vosges, 
in the Alsatian plain, the rising columns of 
smoke tell us of factory chimneys, and mark 
the site of busy Miilhouse. Bald Feldberg 
stands on the north-east, and Belchen, like a 
hoary giant, meets our view. To the south, 
about a thousand feet below, stands Biirgeln, 
with its convent, inviting us to climb where 
Goethe stood, and say with him,— 

“Wo bin ich? Ist’s ein Zauber-miirchen 
Land ?” 

A pleasant path through beechwood and 
over undulating ground leads from Blauen 
to its neighbour mountain. A curious old 
building is the convent which stands on the 
summit of Biirgeln ; it has a history of its 
own, and traces back its foundation to the 
time of the pious brothers Werner in the year 
1120. ‘The walls of the old rooms are lite- 
rally covered with paintings, mostly represent- 
ing the founders or benefactors of the convent. 


|In one wing of the building is a chapel, in 


which hangs a painting representing the elder 
Werner with his sons; and another where the 
Emperor, Henry VIL. is renewing in the 
year 1309 the privilege granted by his prede- 
Part of the convent 
is now used as an hotel ; it is much frequented 
by tourists, who recommend it for its moderate 
prices and good food. 

A broad road leads from Biirgeln back to 
Badenweiler. 

A more distant excursion, and one which 
well repays the toil, is to the top of the great 
Belchen, which we saw from the Blauen. 
This mountain raises its proud head to a 
height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. — 

It requires about four hours to reach it 
from Badenweiler. A carriage road takes one 
to Sirnitz; the rest of the way must be done 
on foot, and requires somewhat more than 
an hour for its performance. For a consider- 
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able distance the path leads through woods, 
but near the top there is only short grass and 
flowers. A small inn atthe top offers simple 
but good and very welcome refreshment. 
The view from the summit is not unlike 
that which we saw from the Blauen ; perhaps 
here better than from any of the heights one 
can see right into the heart of the Great 
Forest. Hill rises over hill, and, as we gaze, 
they seem to be rolling in towards us from 


the horizon, like the giant waves of some) 


dark ocean. Steep valleys intervene, looking 
in their depth of shade more profoundly black 
than the black mountains that surround 
them. 

But it were endless to describe all the 
excursions that may be made far and near 
round Badenweiler : we might tell of Neuen- 
fels, beautifully situated, but desolate in ruins, 


(and repeat the strange old legend of the last | 





of its princes ; or we might talk of Sulzburg | 


‘with its bath in the wild romantic valley, or 
the dreamy Vogelback, where no birds sing ; 
‘but the little stream murmurs and then dies 
| sunbeams drop in here and there a stolen 
/ray, and then leave us in the soft dim light 
of an autumn afternoon, to admire, to dream, 
and to enjoy. 

| Pleasant indeed it is to wander through 
'such scenery, tempted continually onward by 
straggling paths into the deeper forest; and 
pleasant it is, though we must leave them 
|now, to trace again those wanderings, and 
recall what we have seen: and whether in 
reality, or whether looking on it by the eye 
of memory, as we consider we feel ready to 
exclaim, “ Behold, it is all very good !” 








ST. VALENTINE’S 


Love does not wait for summer flowers 


| To sweeten all the length’ning hours, 


But ere Spring’s quickening call 
Has roused the tender buds to peep, 
Or lazy dormouse from his sleep, 
She bids her ardent votaries keep 

Her merriest festival. 


And first the birds, those minstrels born, 
Awake with song the ling’ring morn, 
And chide its dull delay, 
Eager to haste on buoyant wing 
Each feathered fair one home to bring, 
And joyously to love and sing 
Through all the joyous day. 


Then lovers, who in morning dream 

Have seen with tenderer, warmer beam 
The eyes beloved shine, 

Awake the tell-tale page to greet, 

And smiling o’er each fond conceit, 


And bless St. Valentine. 


He, who in crimson-stainéd shroud 

Found rest, when wintry winds blew loud, 
Beneath the stainless snow ; 

Earth had no flower, the heavens no tear, | 

To consecrate the martyr’s bier, 

But grateful hearts at night drew near 

To mourn the friend brought low. 


DAY. 


| At break of day in haste they fled ; 

| And lo! where’er the frozen bed 

| Was thawed by loving tears, 

| A blossom fair of purest white, 

| Sprung from the grave’s dark depths to light, 
| Was smiling like a spirit bright 

| To chase their earth-born fears. 


By blood baptized to stainless hue, 

From out the martyr’s heart it drew 
The impulse of its being; 

‘Watered by tears it sprang to life, 

And Winter hushed his icy strife, 

In each bright bud with beauty rife 
Spring’s victory foreseeing. 





| 
So evermore love’s chosen hour 
Is that on which the snowdrop flower, 


| First of the floral ring, 
Breaks forth upon the winter’s gloom, 
|Calls fading hope to fresher bloom, 


; : |Gives happy fancies freer room 
Deem life for them holds promise sweet, . ay aes 


To gaily soar and sing. 


O Love! to thee of right belong 
The fairest flower, the sweetest song, 

Of thee we weary never; 
The heart that holds thee ne’er grows old, 
And little heeds the winter’s cold, 
For round it thou dost soft enfold 

The charm of sunlight ever. 

ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 


away, and the beech groves rustle, and the | 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES OF A CURATE’S LIFE. 
BY HIS WIFE. 
Part II, 


THE weddings during the Sunday morning, “Oh, you are reversing the order of things, 
service spoken of in the first number of these | Mr. Lee,” she replied, laughing, “you are the 
papers were of frequent occurrence, for the | commanding officer ; but shall we walk on? I 
humbler streets of Stokeleigh were princi-|want to take you and Mrs. Lee into the 
pally inhabited by this seafaring class, and | village ; our campaign will be there.” 
the picturesque old church was a favourite} We turned at once with the energetic lady, 
place for marriages. |and as we walked she unfolded her plans. 
“TI am getting used to the performance,”| ‘Mr. Lee,” she said, “you must know 
said Frank on returning from a wedding one | that in consequence of the rector’s age, and 
day, “but at first I confess it made me very | the troubles which have almost crushed Mr. 
nervous, on account of the ignorance of the | Gibson, the parish of Stokeleigh during the 
wedding party. This morning I have been | last few years has been terribly neglected.” 
much annoyed. The bride giggled and| “Not with Miss Millison as a substitute 
laughed outright more than once while | for rector and curate,” said my husband, gal- 
plighting her troth, and I distinctly saw the) lantly. 
girls pinching each other, and appearing asif| ‘Nonsense! Mrs. Lee, don’t allow your 
determined to upset my gravity.” |husband to pay compliments. The fact is, 
“Oh, Frank, how disgraceful! whatever|I cannot be a substitute in this case. They 
did you do?” [would not allow me to christen the babies ; 
“Before pronouncing the words which| of that I am quite sure.” 
virtually closes the ceremony their conduct) ‘‘No substitute would be needed, Miss 
became so outrageous that I paused suddenly, | Millison,” I exclaimed, with a laugh. “I 
closed the book, and said calmly, ‘When) don’t believe that any one branch of his 
you can conduct yourselves properly, I will} duties gives my husband so much pleasure as 
go on with the service. You are not yet! baptizing the babies.” 
legally married, and I can wait; but if the| “ What a pity you have none of your own, 
clock strikes twelve before you recover your-| Mrs. Lee!” was the reply ; and for a moment 





| selves, you will have to put off the marriage | the hidden regret of my own heart caused a 
| till to-morrow and come again.’” sigh, which I stifled as I replied, cheerfully, 


“Oh, Frank,” I exclaimed, “ I cannot “I wonder what a curate would do witha 
imagine your young face looking stern and | family of children, and a stipend of fifty 
severe enough for such a speech, although you| pounds a year?” 
might look grave. Well, how did it end?” | ‘I own I should like one,” said Frank ; 

“Why, they were all sober in a minute, | ‘‘and—— ” ' ; 
and the ceremony went on to the end without | “Well, Mrs. Lee,” exclaimed Miss Mil- 
the slightest interruption.” |lison, interrupting him, “ I want you now to 

Several curious incidents occurred at wed- | interest yourself with other people’s children. 
dings during my husband's residence at} Mrs. Lee,” she continued, addressing me, 
Stokeleigh, which will be related in due/‘I have been having a regular inspection of 
course ; but Miss Millison had other mat-|the parish, and I find that no less than forty- 
ters besides weddings in which she wished to| seven children, varying in age from three 
interest him. ‘months to twelve years, are still unbaptized. 

Frank and I were returning from the rec-| “Is it possible?” I replied. “ Do they 


P ° . ‘ ’ 4 ” 
| tory one bright morning in the spring, when | belong to our church, or are they Baptists ? 


the lady met us. “Oh, Mr. Lee,” she ex-| “I am afraid they are nothing at all, so far 


| claimed, “I was coming to your rooms. I/as open profession goes, but they believe in 


wish to enlist you in a certain enterprise, and/me and the curates of Stokeleigh ; so if you 
I am sure you will be a willing recruit.” ‘will accompany me, Mr. Lee, I think we 
“You may depend upon me, Miss Milli-| could persuade these people to bring their 
son,” replied my husband, “I could not wish | children to the church, if you will promise to 


for a more experienced commanding officer.” | baptize them.” 
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“Of course, most certainly I will,” said 
Frank ; “and if there is any persuasion re- 
quired beyond yours to bring about such a 
result, I will gladly help you.” 

“Then I am sure of success,”,said Miss 
Millison ; “and here we are at the first 
cottage ; will you go in, Mrs. Lee?” 

“No,” I replied, “I will not interfere ; 
three uninvited visitors would be equally 
an intrusion in the rooms of the poor 
as in the houses of the rich. Besides, I am 
sure Frank will enter into the work cox 
amore; I have often heard him say before he 
was ordained that one of the duties he 
looked forward to as a clergyman with the 
greatest pleasure was taking an infant in long 
clothes in his arms to baptize it.” 

“T own to the impeachment,” said Frank ; 





























“but the performance of this ceremony some- 
times places me in adilemma. I have the 
greatest possible inclination to kiss the clean 
and pretty babies; and I always do so 
when there is only one, but not otherwise, for 
among a number there are sure to be two or 
three neither clean nor pretty, and I could 
not pain the mothers by making these an 
exception.” 

“T expect you will have some of all 
descriptions, Mr. Lee,” said Miss Millison, 
as she led the way to the cottage, while 
with a hasty farewell I turned my steps 
homeward alone, knowing that I should 
learn more from Frank when he returned 
than if I had accompanied them on their 
visits, 

The exertions of the curate and the district 
visitor proved most successful. On the after- 
noon of the following Wednesday twenty-five 
children, varying in age from one month to 
eleven years, were brought to the church to 
be baptized, by parents, friends, godfathers, 
and godmothers in such numbers that a 
tolerable congregation were assembled in the 
pews round the font. 

It was an undertaking almost too much 
for one clergyman without assistance, espe- 
cially as some of the little ones were too 
old to endure the ordeal patiently, or too 
young to be made to understand the process. 
Screams of terror or rebellious resistance 
assailed Frank on every side, as little ones 
between six months and three years old were 
placed in his arms ; but he went through it 


bravely, sometimes showing his power over | saffron buns, and at last as a great treat a 
children by the effect of a coaxing or attrac-|slice of bread spread with rich Devonshire 
cream. 
At all events, the ceremony occupied three |or a tin cup, which was filled with tea or 
I saw the perspiration stand in beads | coffee from jugs carried by the teachers. 


tive word. 


hours. 


home he threw himself on the sofa in a state 
of exhaustion, which I believe was a surprise 
to himself. 

**T must have help next week, Clara,” he 
said ; “for I have no doubt Fsther Millison will 
collect a batch of at least thirty more children 
to be baptized. It appears a strange thing that 
in a parish like this so little regard should be 
paid to Christian baptism.” 

“Miss Millison has accounted for it 
easily to me,” I replied; and then I repeated 
what she had told me respecting Mr. Gibson 
and his lost wife. ‘‘ Oh, Frank,” I added, as 
I mentioned the amount of his stipend, “ what 
could the poor man do in the parish with a 
sick wife and such a family at home and only 
a hundred and fifty a year?” 

“Tt is almost proportionate to our fifty,” 
he replied ; ‘‘and what would become of us 
but for the little reserve we have to fall back 
upon? Why, Clara, half our income goes 
to pay our rent, and when our hundred 
pounds is gone what shall we do?” 

“We need not anticipate evil, Frank,” I 
said, “and you know, as a last resource, I can 
write to my aunt.” 

“T trust this will never be necessary,” he 
replied ; and I changed the subject, but I 
said nothing of another plan I had proposed 
to myself. 


the shadows of our daily life, but as the 


people of the congregation, to which we were 
always invited, apprehensions of future 
poverty were thrown to the wind. 

The school treat, in some beautiful grounds 
at a mile from Stokeleigh, brought out the 
energies of Esther Millison in a most 
astounding manner. She was in her element 


I had never before assisted in a Devonshire | 
school treat, and I wondered at the pro- 


The children, seated in circles on the grass, | 
were supplied with bread and butter, cake, 


Each child also had brought a mug 


Games of every description followed, while 








on my husband s forehead, and on our return 
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These fears about our income were among | 


summer drew near, amidst the brightness of a | 
Devonshire climate and the many picnics || 
and water parties set on foot by the young | 


while superintending the preparation of tea | 
in a large copper, or the cutting up of cake || 
and bread and butter for the happy children, | 
whose eyes brightened at her approach. | 
The activity and excitement suited me. || 
I entered heart and soul into the work, but || 
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we elders enjoyed the good things of a tea- 
table which could scarcely be equalled for 
profusion in any other county in England. 
It was here that I first made acquaintance 
with a delicacy named “ Thunder and Light- 
ning.” The designation surprised me, and 
I readily expressed my wish to be supplied 
with a portion of this alarming combination. 
I watched the process while Esther Milli- 
son spread the thick delicious cream ona 
slice of bread, and then from a glass jug 
poured treacle in zigzag lines one across the 
other to resemble forked lightning. I was 
greatly amused at the stormy attempt to 
change the delicate cream into noisy electri- 
city, but on tasting it I found I greatly 
preferred it in its natural state. 

I do not think it possible for children to en- 
joy themselves more truly than these boys and 
girls did on this delightful summer evening. 
Bags of biscuits and sweetmeats were hung 
from branches of trees to be knocked down 
with a stick, in the hands of a blindfolded 
youngster, who was placed in front of the bag 
at a little distance, and allowed three trials, 
while the rest stood round in silent expec- 
tation. A successful stroke broke the bag, 
and its contents scattered on the ground 
were scrambled for with joyful eagerness. 

To vary the amusement, bags of the same 
size, containing flour or bran, were hung here 
and there to be struck and broken. Perhaps 
the shower of bran or flour which fell upon 
the eager children caused as much delight as 
the cakes and sweetmeats. 

The summer evening passed all too quickly 
for the happy children, in swinging, gym- 
nastics, running races, and other games, in 
which they were joined and encouraged by 
their elders. At last, when the sun was 
approaching the west, Miss Millison assem- 
bled them all at the sound of a little bell, and 
after arranging them in a group around my 
husband, a hymn was given out, the words 
and tune of which they all knew. 

This calmed the turbulent spirits, and after 
a few suitable words from my husband, whose 
power of attracting the attention of children 
I well knew, preparations were made for the 
return home. Through the pleasant Devon- 
shire lanes in the summer twilight our pro- 
cession marched, singing hymns, school 
songs, and even choruses in parts, led by the 
teachers and infant school governess to the 
schoolrooms, and so ended my first experi- 
ence of a school treat in the fertile county of 
Devonshire, which well deserved the title 
given to it by the children, “a school /as?¢.”’ 

We elders had picnics also during the 





summer, after the morning duties of the 
parish were over, to which the same title 
might be applied, not only in the matter of 
provisions, but in the glorious scenery of 
this lovely county, which presented itself at 
every turn. 

A trip across the Hamoaze would take us 
to Mount Edgcumbe, or over Maker Hill to 
Cawsand, a pretty little village on the borders 
of a tiny bay. At another time a large party 
would charter a steamer, and proceed up the 
Tamar or the Dart; and on more than one 
occasion the poorer parishioners were taken 
on an excursion by train to some lovely and 
rural railway station, and treated to a picnic, 
for a sum which in the neighbourhood of 
London would scarcely have provided them 
with tea and bread and butter, in addition 
to the expense of the journey: 

And so the first year of my husband’s 
curacy passed away, with scarcely a shade to 
darken its brightness. 

Christmas arrived and passed, yet nearly a 
fortnight of the new year had gone before 
my husband appeared inclined to listen to 
my account of our monetary condition. I 
had been greatly startled to find that 
a small balance remaining of the legacy 
would only enable me, with the quarterly 
stipend of £12 ros., to pay our rent and the 
Christmas bills. 

I entered upon the subject one even- 
ing to my husband by saying, “‘ We have 
managed very comfortably this year, 
Frank, with an income of nearly £150 
a year, but how are we to manage now with 
only £50? for all the legacy is gone, and I do 
not think we have been extravagant. I am 
sure you have not, in clothes at least; and 
my milliner’s and draper’s bills for the year 
do not amount together to £8.” : 

“T know you of old,” he replied, laughing, 
“and your careful avoidance of expensive 
dress, but do not let us talk of these personal 
matters. Wecannot live on £50 a year—at 
least to keep up the appearance which my 
position demands, that is certain.” : 

And then we began to calculate the possi- 
bility of such an attempt, and found that only 
by giving up our present apartments, renting 
one room, and denying ourselves many of the 
comforts and even necessaries of life, could it 
possibly be done. : - 

“T will go and talk about it to the rector, 
said Frank at last. “ Perhaps he may be 
able to increase the stipend himself; or if not, 
to obtain another grant of £50 from one of 
the societies for assisting curates.” : 

He rose as he spoke, and while 
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putting on his great coat he said, 
‘There is, I believe, some talk of Gibson 
leaving, Clara ; at least, so I heard to-day. If 
I could obtain the position of senior curate, 
with £150 a year, that would be first-rate.” 

“Indeed it would,” I replied, “but what 
would your successor do with £50, which is 
not enough for us?” 

“He will be expected to have private 
means,” replied Frank, “as I had, or at least 
I supposed I had, or the title to orders would 
not have been offered me.” 

“ Well, Frank,” I said, “ go and talk to the 
rector, for if nothing can be done it will be 
necessary for you to try to obtain another 
curacy, with a larger stipend.” 

“TI cannot, Clara; 1 am under an agree- 
ment to stay two years as curate of Stoke- 
leigh. However, don’t be down-hearted, I 
will go and ask the rector’s advice.” 

I sat alone during my husband's absence, 
examining my account-books, and trying to 
discover if in any way I could retrench our 
expenses. A few little acts of self-denial in 
the provisions of our table, and, if possible, 
cheaper apartments, might decrease the ex- 
penses by a few pounds; and I remembered | 
also that the outlay of our first year at Stoke- 
leigh included my husband’s ordination ex- 
penses, his clerical robes, &c., and our 
moving from London to Devonshire. 

I had already reduced my personal outlay 
by making my own dresses and trimming my 


hopes made me hesitate in my determination 
to call upon Mrs. Ross. 

“ Oh, Clara,” he exclaimed, “‘ don’t worry 
yourself any more. It’s all right. There is 
no doubt I shall have the senior curacy, for 
Gibson wishes to leave; he has hopes of a 
living, and if so, the rector will at once 
instal me in his place.” 

I was beginning to understand the hopeful 
and too sanguine character of my husband, 
and after a few questions on the probability 
of this favourable result, I discovered that 
the change of curates at Stokeleigh rested 
entirely with the bishop of the diocese, as the 
living had been for some years, and was still, 
sequestrated. 

During our stay in this neighbourhood I 
had become acquainted with many circum- 
stances connected with my husband’s rector, 
which made the well-bred, polished old 
gentleman not exactly an example for a curate 
in his first curacy. The living being in the 
gift of his family, he had been educated for 
that position, and with an income of more 
than £1,500, and a beautiful rectory and 
grounds attached, he might certainly have 
lived in tolerable style, and done much good 
in the parish, without getting into debt. 

But this in his early days he had never 
tried to do, and the result was the sequestra- 
tion of the living, the appointment of curates 
resting to a certain extent in the hands of the 
bishop ; in fact the rector and his, diocesan 





bonnets, and the one good black silk dress I 
possessed would, I knew, last well for best at 
least for another year. 

I concluded my cogitations at last by saying | 
to myself, “Ah, well, if Frank does not 
succeed with the rector, I think I shall know | 
how to add to our income #50 year,—at | 
least I hope so, for I mean to try.” 

Among our military acquaintance at Stoke- 
leigh was the family of a colonel, one of the 
staff officers at Plymouth. 

His wife, a lady in every sense of the word, | 
was also on the most friendly terms with me. 
Colonel Ross had four children,—a girl of 
thirteen, and three sons, two older and one 
younger than this dearly loved daughter. 

I knew she had «a governess who attended 
her daily, but Mrs, Ross was _ intimately 
acquainted with many of the officers’ families, 
and I determined to call upon her next day 
and candidly explain our position, unless 
Frank succeeded in obtaining by some means 
an advance of income. 

On his return from the rectory that evening, 
and after explaining the result of his conversa- 
tion with the rector, my husband’s sanguine 








were not exactly on friendly terms, and ap- 
peared ready to thwart each other’s wishes 
whenever the opportunity offered. 

All this rendered the rector of Stokeleigh 
rather careless and indifferent towards the 
interests of his church, and caused a great 
deal of party-spirit, and often unjust con- 
demnation of his conduct among the congre- 
gation and parishioners. 

And yet the old gentleman, who had been 
thirty years rector of the parish when my 
husband became his curate, was a_kind- 
hearted husband and father, perhaps a little 








too much like Eli with his children for their | 


own good and their parents’ happiness ; but 
to his curates he was pleasant and friendly, 
and most easy to work with. 
his parishioners, however, were his staunch 
friends, and continued so during the whole of 
the half-century in which he was rector of the 
parish. 

Perhaps the fact that both himself and his 
wife belonged to two of the best and oldest 
county families in England influenced the 
more educated and well-born class in his 
favour, especially those who remembered him 


Not a few of | 
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in his young days. To strangers Mr. St. 
Clare, even when old age was creeping on, 
was a most fascinating man, and the remark 
had grown into a saying that “the rector of 
Stokeleigh was the most polished man in the 
county.” 

This was, of course, a strong assertion, 
although not very far from the truth. Before 
he called upon us I had been told that the 
manner of his entrance into a room ona 
morning call was inimitable; and although 
such trifling matters are not absolutely 
necessary in a man who has the care of im- 
mortal souls in his charge, yet it is pleasant 
to be visited by those who, like the rector of 


| Stokeleigh, are never at a loss as to the man- 


agement of hat and gloves, even while cour- 
teously addressing the hostess. He was also 
chivalrous to women in the highest degree. 
I have myself, while walking in the parish 
with the rector and my husband, more than 
once seen the former vemove, not merely //7, 
his hat to the most poorly clad woman who 
dropped him a low curtsey as we passed. 

That these are not, however, the qualities 
which render a clergyman suitable for his 
position must be readily acknowledged. 
Although St. Peter by precept, and St. Paul 
by practice, exhort us to “be courteous,” 
still, in passing judgment on the character of 
my husband’s first rector it must not be for- 
gotten that his early days were passed among 
England’s aristocracy, on the Continent, and 
in an age when such men as Rowland Hill 
were forbidden to preach in our churches 
those very doctrines which now, thank God, 
may be heard from at least three-fourths of 
our Church of England pulpits. 

No wonder that “high and dry” was the 
title applied to the Church when there existed 
“hunting parsons” and “port wine rec- 
tors.” 

In spite of this Mr. St. Clare had kept 
pace with the times, and was sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of his parish, both 
spiritual and temporal. 

One quality of our rector which must be 
mentioned was kindness to animals, and in 
this he was encouraged by his family even to 
eccentricity. Cats, dogs, parrots, canaries, 
swarmed in that earthly paradise for animals. 
The poorest mongrel, the most half-starved 
kitten, needed nothing else to recommend 
them than their homeless condition. 

One of these poor dogs, a nondescript 


rectory one cold night by the rector’s pitying 
children, a few years before we became ac- 


proved so greatly in his new quarters, and 
attached himseif to the rector with such 
faithfulness, that he became a great favourite 
with his master. 

Pedro followed him in his daily walks, and 
on week-days even to the church when 
marriages or christenings were performed by 
the rector, and while parish business was being 
transacted by him with his curates, the dog 
would lie still by the vestry fire, or under 
the table, till his master was ready to go. 

It has often been doubted that dogs can 
distinguish Sunday from any other day, but 
the fact was self-evident at Stokeleigh rectory. 
The dogs, which were accustomed to accom- 
pany the rector or other members of the 
family in their walks on week days, never 
attempted to do so on the Sunday. 

Whether the sound of the bells for church 
guides these intelligent animals, or other signs 
tell them that the seventh day has arrived, 
cannot be decided, but this I do know, that 
I was startled on the first Good Friday of my 
residence at Stokeleigh by seeing Pedro coolly 
walk up the aisle during the morning service, 
and seat himselfat the altar rails within which 
his master and Mr. Gibson sat. He was 
evidently aware that this was of the seventh 
day. 
The verger approached for the purpose of 
ejecting the intruder, but the rector, fearing a 
disturbance, signed to him to forbear. Quietly 
on the steps lay the dog, till the rector left the 
altar and proceeded to the vestry, intending 
to send him home. Pedro, however, was 
too cunning forthem. He hid himself so 
completely that the search was given up, and 
his master hastened to ascend the pulpit 
stairs, only just in time to compose himself 
before the singing finished. 

On this occasion I sat in the rectory pew, 

not far from the pulpit, and near the door, in 
full sight of the broad, old-fashioned aisle and 
the pulpit stairs. I had listened to the text, 
and was interested in the commencement of | 
the sermon, when I suddenly caught sight of | 
a brown object moving slowly up the aisle, 
and ina stealthy manner approaching the 
pulpit stairs. 
I watched the intruder with amazement and 
alarm, as he crept crouching to the top step, 
and laid himself down at the pulpit door in 
full sight of the congregation. But I needed 
not to alarm myself. Pedro’s silent move- 
ments were unheard, and for the whole re- 
mainder of the service he did not move. 

Only while the organist played, and when half 
the congregation had left, those who remained 








quainted, was named Pedro. The dog im- 








were startled at the joyous barks with which 
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the dog welcomed his master as he opened 
the pulpit door. 

This love of animals was often spoken of 
by the captious parishioners as ridiculous 
folly, and unbecoming to a rector’s family ; 
and I must confess that on my visits to the 
rectory I found so many dogs a nuisance, yet 
I could but commend the kindness of nature 
this love of animals displayed, especially 
when I discovered that a more affectionate 
family in their own circle I had never met. 

This is a long digression, but it was rer- 
dered necessary to account for the want of 
confidence I felt in my husband’s sanguine 
hopes. If these changes in Mr. Gibson’s 
and Frank’s position depended upon the 
rector, I felt almost certain they would never 
take place, and I ventured to say so; but 
Frank would not listen to my doubts, and the 
slightest hint that I might perhaps obtain 
pupils made him almost angry. 

“Tt is good of you to propose it, Clara,” 
he said, “ but do you imagine I would allow 
my wife to be a governess ? Besides, where 
could young ladies be found whose parents in 
a place like this could pay any sum worth 
accepting? No, dear Clara, don’t attempt 
it” 

“ But, Frank,” I said, ‘‘ we cannot live on 
£50 a year.” 

“Well,” he replied, “let us wait and see 
the result of the rector’s intentions, and then, 
if it must be, I will consent to my dear wife’s 
degradation till we can leave here, for to stay 
after the second year on such a stipend is out 
of the question.” 

I said no more, but I reflected that to wait 
a few weeks would deprive me of obtaining 
pupils at the most successful time, namely, 
during the Christmas holidays ; and I rea- 
soned to myself, ‘‘ Frank will be thankful for 
an addition to our income if he fails with the 
curacy, and should he succeed it will not hurt 
us for me to continue with them for the year, 
and make our income £200 instead of 
£150: 

The following morning, while Frank was 
in the parish, and in spite of his objections, I 
determined to carry out my purpose, and call 
upon Mrs. Ross. She received me as a 
morning visitor with her usual cordiality, and 
I hesitated with absolute pain to introduce 
the subject. 

A sudden thought flashed through my 
mind and gave me courage,—*“ It is far more 
degrading for a clergyman’s wife to be in 
debt than to help her husband by being a 
governess.” And then, in an open, straight- 


our income of the previous year and our 
prospects forthe future,—in fact, all that the 
reader knows, with also my own wish for 
pupils, 

She listened with the kindest interest, 
and stopped me when I began to speak 
of my acquirements by saying, “I know 
you are accomplished, Mrs. Lee, and 
[ have heard of your antecedents, and 
the loss of your father’s property ; but,” she 
added, with a smile, “I don't feel inclined to 
recommend you to any of my friends.”’ 

I felt the colour rise to my face and then 
recede, leaving me, as I knew by her reply, 
very pale. 

“Forgive my thoughtless joking, Mrs. 
Lee,” she said, eagerly. “I ought not to 
have so startled you. The truth is, I want 
you for myself, to undertake Mary’s educa- 
tion. Have you not heard that Miss Hunter 
has left?” 

“No indeed,” I replied; “and your offer 
is almost too good to be true. I should be 
delighted to have the task of instructing a girl 
of thirteen, just the very age to understand 
and profit by information.” 

And so my first attempt had been success- 
ful, and I left the house after a pleasant 
conversation at luncheon, and returned to my 
husband with the good news that I was to 
visit Mary Ross daily from 9 to 3, take an 
early dinner with the family, and by so doing 
add #50 a year to our income. 

Frank could not at first reconcile himself 
to my position, but Mrs. Ross, to whom I had 
mentioned his objections, called upon us soon 
after ; and during the time I had my dear 
pupil Mary Ross to instruct, her parents 
endeavoured by every means in their power 
to prove that my position as daily governess 
to their daughter did not render me less an 
acquaintance, a dear friend, and an equal. 

I may add that Mrs. Ross, since then-up to 
the present time, has never ceased to treat me 
with as much kindness and consideration as 
ever. 

Meanwhile a not very pleasant correspond- 
ence was going on between the rector and the 


curates. Not from any personal objection to 
my husband, nor from any discoverable or 
alleged cause, did he refuse to license him to 
the senior curacy, but, as the rector said, 
merely in opposition to his wishes. 

Week after week passed, and I was begin- 
ning to congratulate myself on having secured 
my £50 a year, when news arrived which at 
once reconciled my husband to that fact, and 





forward manner, I told Mrs. Ross everything, 


made him as thankful as myself. 
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The preferment expected by Mr. Gibson|{ several friends among the naval officers, 
was obtained by another, and very naturally| through visits to the breakwater, and on 
he wished to retain his senior curacy. How|board the men-of-war lying in the Sound, 
glad my husband felt at being able to give up| which proved a great treat to me during the 
all hope of a larger stipend without the dread | midsummer holidays of my pupil. And so 
of the consequences! I felt also that with|the year came to an end, and we prepared 
care and economy we might be able to man-| for the London journey. 
age on £100 a year, especially as on every} Parting with our kind friends at Stoke- 
day of the week I dined with my pupil: leigh, however, was not a very easy task, and 

Yet we were half through February before | poor Mary nearly broke her heart. Yet we 
matters were settled, and on that account|had relatives in London who were anxiously 
Frank determined to delay obtaining priest’s| looking forward to our return, which ren- 
orders till he went to London, as he now|dered the prospect pleasant; but when the 
decided to do at the end of our second year at | train steamed out of the station, and crossed 
Stokeleigh. the bridge over Union Street, I had no idea 

The events of this year were but a repetition | that I should ever again visit the clean town 
ofthe former. We had also, in the summer, | and lovely country I so regretted to leave. 








LOST AND FOUND. 


I Lost the brook as it wound its way I lost the notes of the heavenly chime 

Like a thread of silver hue, That once came floating by ; : 
Through greenwood: and valley, through | I have listened and waited many a time 

meadows gay, | For the echo, though distantly: 

’Twas hidden away from view : | But I know in the halls of glory it thrills, 
But I found it again a noble river, | Ever by day and night ; , 

Sparkling and broad and free, |I shall hear it complete when its harmony 
Wider and fairer growing ever, fills 

Till it reached the boundless sea. | My soul with great delight. 

} 


I lost the tiny seed that I sowed =" 
With many a sigh and tear, I lost the love that made my life, 


And vainl i ‘ ae ‘olq| _ 4 love that was all for me ; 
Se ees eee and eal |Oh! vainly I sought it amid the strife 


For the young green to appear: | Of the stormy, raging sea : 


But surely after many long days . . 
The blossom and fruit will come, | But deeper and purer I know it waits 
| Beyond my wistful eyes ; 


f igh the s res wi Apap He 3 rite 
And the reapers on high the sheaves will! shail find it again within the gates 


raise . 
For a joyful harvest hone. Of the garden of paradise. 


I shall lose this life! it will disappear, 


I lost the life that grew by my own | 
| With its wonderful mystery ; 
| 


For one short summer day ; 
And then it left me to wander alone, 
And silently passed away : 
But I know I shall find it further on, But I know I shall find it again once more, 
Though not as it left me here ; | Ina beauty no song hath told ; 
For the shadows and mists will have’ passed | It will meet with me at the golden door, 
and gone, | And round me for ever fold. 


I shall see it fair and clear. 


Some day it will move no longer here, 
But will vanish silently : 


M. 
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TAKING A HOLIDAY IN PENMAENMAWR, 
NORTH WALES. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 
Part IT. 


THE KYMRI, THE COTTAGE, AND THE That the Welsh were Kymri all historians 
DRUIDS. and traditions are agreed on; but as to how 

“Kymri vu—Kymri vydd.” The Kymri (é¢., they reached Wales is a disputed question. 
the Kymri nation) has lived—the Kymri shall live. | Let me give you here the Welsh version 
of their origin, because it is very poetical, 
THERE can be no doubt that if ever the and may very possibly be the true one. 
descent of nations is to be fairly traced out, They were, they say, descendants of Gomer, 
it will be chiefly by means of their language; and came into Europe by the way of 


and that speech, that divine gift of gifts to'the Dead Sea, the Crimea, Italy, and | 


man, binds up many a secret link in the France. Brittany was then Armorica, and 
chain of his destiny, which will yet be turned! they claim to have come by Armorica iuto 
to good account and use. Britain. Now Pliny says the one word re- 
Now in Penmaenmawr, it is needless to say | maining of the ancient Cimbrian tongue is 
where, there stands high and dry, looking “mori maruoa.” And this word is also just 
up to the mountains and down to the sea,’ the Welsh word for the Dead Sea, which is 
with fuchsias for its porch, and fruit in its | certainly a curious circumstance. 
garden, a certain tiny but elegant cottage, Take now, then, two specimens of lan- 
whose occupant passes many happy hours guage. The one is the first sentences of our 
in tracing the words of the noble Cymbric Lord’s Prayer in Armorican, the other the 
tongue. isame in Welsh. You will see the resem- 
“And it’s remarkable,” says this occu- blance very distinctly :— 
pant, as we sit in the tiniest of parlours, | Welsh. 


under a painted ceiling recalling Venice, “Ein Jad, yr hwn wyt yn y nefoedd, sanc- | 


“to follow these words, trace them—now in | teidder dy enw.” 

France, now in Spain, go round the coast, Armorican. 

after them into Italy—keep in their traces,| “Hon Jad, pehini a so con, hoch ano 
discover them off far away in Greece and|bezet sanctifiet.” 

Turkey and the East. They get shaken | This resemblance will appear to you more 


about ; now take the lead of this new word, |striking if you examine the same word || 


now are found in its centre, or now lag quite | “ Father” in other ancient languages. 
behind; but there they are, our own Welsh} But I have not done with Welsh tradition. 
words. Oh, Welsh is one of the oldest} They came over from Armorica, they say, in 
languages in the world !” |three tribes, which were called the “ Three 
“Your occupation must be exciting,” I Pacific Tribes,” and their names are given 
remark. as the Brython, the Lloegrwys, and the 
“Oh, most exciting ; I can go on at it for; Kymri; that they first occupied Britain, then 
sixteen hours at a time—think, think, think.| were gradually pushed into Cornwall and 
Oh, if people would but think !” Wales, whose fastnesses they held against 
Now the dweller in this cottage will the Romans, as later they held them against 
some day publish the result of these years of the Saxons, the Normans, and the English. 


thought, and I for one wish the enterprise} Now this is the original version of the | 


good success ; for though enthusiasm may | doings of the ancient Cymri, or Kymri; and 


occasionally lead us on too far, it, at all I ought to add before leaving it that the || 


events, leads us on, which the want of it| love of music and poetry, of the extemporary 
never does. i|kind especially, is as marked among the 

But remember always that enthusiasm is people of Brittany as it is among the Welsh ; 
a propelling force, which in itself implies! that, in fact, all tends to make one feel they 
resistance. belong to the same people. 
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But here we must turn the page and read 
the other side, and there it stands recorded 
that these Kymri did not come through 
Britain into Wales, but were part of the 
Celtic family “ Cymri Celts” settled in Ire- 
land. Ireland, remember, was then a noted 
country, both for its learning and people, 
and those wonderful towers of Ireland have 
none like them in this our western hemi- 
sphere. If you want to see the like go off to 
Persia, and notice its towers dedicated to the 
worship of the sun. Well, so it is affirmed 
the Kymri came from Ireland and settled in 
Scotland, where they were called “ Picts,” 
that their kingdom was in the south-west of 
Scotland, and later called ‘“‘ Regnum Cum- 
breux,” and that from thence they migrated 
into Wales. I ought to add that it is al- 
lowed they too came from the East, but by 
the way of Spain. 

So, then, you see the Welsh version goes 
to prove the Welsh the veritable ancient 
Britons, and the other goes to prove they 
were not. 

And one chief reason given why they were 
not is that their names were not those of 
the tribes mentioned by Ostorius, the Ro- 
man general sent to subdue that “untamable 
province,” Wales. I would only observe on 
this that it is distinctly stated in the account 
given of this survey that the Silures, the 
Ordovices, and the Dimetz, the three British 
tribes then occupying the country, were 
each named after the district they lived on. 
So that for that proof one might as well 
affirm a Londoner was not an Englishman. 

Meanwhile there is one circumstance not 
Many of the oldest 
Welsh pedigrees can be traced up to the 


| Cambrian kingdom in ancient Scotland ; so 
|| that whether this kingdom was, as one side 
| states, founded by Irish Cimbri, or whether 


}| 
| 
|| Wales in the time of the Romans is often 








it was, as the other affirms, colonized by 
British Cimbri, the fact of a close relation- 
ship remains. 

The character of the tribes occupying 


The country itself was called the 
“Its people,” says 


alluded to. 
“untamable province.” 


|| Tacitus, ‘could neither be bribed nor co- 


erced.” As for death, the best among the 
writers upon them write as astonished at 
their disregard for it. “They so little regard 
death, and are so sure of meeting again after 
it, that they even arrange to pay each other 
then what they are not able to pay now,”* 
is the substance of one remark on them.t 


* Valerius Maximus. + Lucan. 








“These Druidic nations have no fear of 
death,” is another. 

It was their religion; the Romans knew 
that. So, unless they could extirpate their 
teachers, the Druids, this patriotism would 
never be got under. 

The origin of this contempt for the loss of 
life is made more clear to us in lines found 
in the “ Pharsalia” of Lucan. One may say 
after reading them, “ Well, what are these 
doctrines revived to-day but ancient Druid- 
ism?” 

‘€ The Druids now, while arms are heard no more, 

Old mysteries and barbarous rites restore, 


A tribe who singular religion love, 


And haunt the lonely covert of the wood. 
+ * * * * 


If dying mortals’ doom they sing aright, 


No ghosts descend to dwell in dreadful night. 
. * * * * 


3ut forth they fly, immortal of their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find ; 
Thus life for ever runs an endless race, 

And like a line death but divides the space.” 


Now these Druids were in three orders or 
sects. (It is another curious fact, that rather 
goes to confirm the tradition of the three 
tribes called Pacific, that three is the number 
much favoured among the Kymri.) The 
Druids were in the three orders, the laws in 
triplets, &c. Each order of Druids had its 
own dress: the “Bards,” sky-blue; the 
“ Druids,” who were teachers, white; and 
the “ Evates,” or priests, green. They never 
met altogether but in the eye of the light— 
i.e., when the sun was above the horizon; 
and their pupils wore robes of the three 
colours, white, blue, and green, mixed. But 
these Druids are so interesting a subject, I 
am tempted to say a few more words about 
them. The Hebrew derivation of their 
name signifies one who contemplates or 
studies, and seems better to agree with their 
characteristics than any other, for the Druids 
were the scholars and thinkers of the age 
they lived in. There is, however, another 
derivation for their name, and one more 
generally accepted, meaning oak. 

In those remote times all philosophers 
and learned men, who had discovered any 
of the secrets of nature, or thought out any 
idea, kept the results of their knowledge con- 
cealed from the ignorant and vulgar, and 
taught it only to those of their own kind. 
So did the Magi of Persia, the Sophi of 
Greece, the wise men of India, and so did 
the Druids. They had, therefore, two sets 
of doctrines, one for themselves, one for the 
people. In teaching their choice opinions 
to the crowds of scholars who flocked to 
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them every precaution was taken lest a word 
should fall on the vulgar ear. It is affirmed 
that the secrets of freemasonry, and its rites, 
are relics of those enforced by the Ovates, or 
priests of the Druids, when requiring of their 
scholars vows of secrecy. 

These scholars were no mean men. Py- 
thagoras is said to have studied under the 
Druids of Gaul, and the youth of all the 
rich and noble were among their scholars. 
But by Cezesar’s time—and we are indebted to 
his account of the Druids as being at once 
graphic and true—the reputation of the 
Gaulish Druids* had waned before that of the 
Druids of Britain, who held in Mona noted 
schools of learning. The scholars were all 
sworn to secrecy, and their places of instruc- 
tion were in the oak groves and caves. All 
was taught orally, and their memories were 
pretty well exercised in retaining the nume- 
rous verses in which each lesson was de- 
livered. As for writing, that was forbidden, 
although it is casually mentioned by Czsar 
that the Druids could write. 

Anglesey, the once noted Mona, is even 
now, after all these centuries, eloquent con- 
cerning the Druids. The famous oak groves are 
gone, the voice of the bards has long since 
been choked in blood ; but names still speak, 
and lifeless stones hand down from genera- 
tion to generation memories the Almighty 
has judged worthy to be retained. Here is 
“ My-frion,” or place of meditation ; “ Cer- 
rig Brudyn,” circle of astronomers; “ Caer 
Edris,”+ city of astronomers. Here, too, 
are vestiges of what is supposed to have 
been the Arch-Druid’s residence, and other 
Druidical houses. 

When the Druids addressed the people, 
they always did so from some little eminence, 
and what they said to them was a mixture of 
fable and truth. The only one of their 
secret doctrines they at all divulged—and 
they did it to inspire the people with 
an ardent patriotism and contempt of death 
—was that the soul was immortal, and 
that death was only a shifting of the scene 
of life, ever to become, for those who died 
for their country, more joyful and happy. 

“But among themselves,” says Cesar, 
“they held long disquisitions concerning the 
power of God, and the heavenly bodies.” 
They possessed great knowledge, but astro- 
nomy and rhetoric they were especially gifted 
in. They knew the movements of the stars, 


* Notice, however, that the Druids of Gaul always 
affirmed they had come originally from Britain. 

+ Edris means Enoch, said to have been the first 
astronomer. 






the form of the earth, the changes of the 
moon. To the vulgar they pretended to 
divination, and, with their vast resources, 
they were of course well able to keep up the 
delusion. 

For the rest, “all the people have the 
highest opinion,” says Strabo, 
justice.” They decided all disputes, they 
made the laws ; their eloquence was so great 
they could persuade men to anything, and 
after a battle was begun would step in be 
tween the combatants and plead for peace, 
till swords were sheathed, and friendliness 
took the place of hatred or revenge. 

Perhaps, had the Druids been all bards, 
their memory would have come down to us 
unstained by blood, and no lines like the 
following would have been considered de 
scriptive of their doings :— 


‘* Not far away, for ages past has stood 
An old, unviolated, sacred wood, 
Whose gloomy boughs, thick interwoven, made 
A chilly, chetticas,; everlasting shade: 
* 


There bharb’rous priests some os adful power adore, 
And lustrate every tree with human gore.’—Lzcan. 


The “ dreadful power” mentioned in these 
lines is Hesus,* literally the Omnipotent ; 
and the barbarous priests were the “ Vates,” 
whom one might later call with truth ‘ Medi- 
cal Druids,” since they were physiologists, 
and sought to find out the secrets of nature 
by the cruelties of vivisectiont practised on 
a vast scale. 

As for the human sacrifices in the ordinary 
sense, one is tempted to regard them with 
more favourable eyes than these private ones 
of the Vates. That the Druids enclosed 
men, animals, and even children, in one vast 
wickerwork case, and burnt them all, sounds 
terrible enough. But these were propitia 
tory victims offered up to save the land from 
famine or some other calamity, and were 
therefore less culpable cruelties. But this 
cruelty—and I have but very slightly touched 
upon it—caused that utter extermination 
which befell the Druids, for it gave the 
Romans a handle against them. 

But, in fact, it was the patriotism with 
which the doctrines of the Druids inspired 
the people that caused the Romans, whose 
policy towards the religion of conquered 
provinces was usually the contrary, to attack 
them. A priesthood, into whose hands if 


“of their || 





any of them fell, they might be sure of | 


perishing in some unnatural and fearful 


* Under the choir of Nétre Dame is a bas-relief of 
Esos, or Hesus, a sort of rude Jove. 





t See Borlase on the Antiquities of Cornwall. 
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manner; a priesthood, moreover, wo 
taught a whole people to despise death, and 
to be as willing to die for their country as to 
go to a feast ; why, there was nothing else 
that could be done with them than to exter- 
minate them. Nor must we fancy this 
whole people, whom the skill and wisdom of 
the Druids could so manipulate, were a weak 
people, easily led. That was far from being 
the case. “These Britons,” says Tacitus, 
“pay our taxes without a murmur, perform 
| services with alacrity, &c., provided they are 
| not oppressed; . they are conquered, 
not spirit-broken ; they may be reduced to 
obedience, but not to slavery.” 

The fact was, there was only one way of 
ruling the Britons, and that was, and one 
may add is, by justice. Of the fragments of 
ancient laws that have come down to us as 
pretending a Druidical origin, the justice is 
the one thing that predominates. These 
laws are each composed of three pithy sen- 
tences, and—notice again the Kymric love 
of three—are therefore called “triads.” 


Diodorus Maximus quotes one :— 
“Worship the gods, do no man wrong, 
be valiant for your country.” 
And curiously enough it forms the text of 
many Druidic harangues.* But these triads 
of the Druids are said by some to have 


formed the foundation of our common law. 
Instead, however, of entering into the dis- 
cussion about them, I shall quote a few as 
being at once remarkable and worthy of 
remembrance. Listen :— 

“ There are three ends of law, prevention 
of wrong, punishment for wrong, insurance 
of just retribution.” 

“There are three birthrights of every 
Briton,—five acres of land for a home, right 
of armorial bearings, right of suffrage (the 
male at twenty-one, the female after mar- 
riage.)” Notice that, fair ladies, and see 
what we have fallen from! 

‘“‘ There are three things indispensable to 
a true union of nations,—sameness of laws, 
sameness of rights, sameness of language.” 

‘““There are three orders against whom no 
weapon can be bared,—the herald, the bard, 
the chief of a clan,” 

‘‘ There are three of private degree against 
whom no weapon can be bared,—the woman, 
the child, the unarmed man.” 

Now of the exact date of these laws 
(there are many, very many more of them), 
whether they date back 600 years before 


* There are numerous authorities for this triad: 
the same sentence was also used among the Greeks. 





Christ, and were then adopted by Dyonval 
Modmua, legislator of Cornwall, one thing 
is certain, they do not smell of the blood of 
human sacrifices, and were either anterior to 
that time of degeneracy, or came after ; and 
the one reason I, as a learner merely, have 
for believing them of anterior times, is that 
in every struggle of the ancient Kymri, or 
Britons, with the Romans, it is to keep their 
laws they fight, and fight on till the per- 
mission to do so is accorded them. 

And oh those noble Romans! who con- 
quered but to render justice, and subdued 
but to advise! This was granted to them. 
** As the people chose, they might live under 
their own or Roman law,” they in return 
paying 3,000 lbs. weight of silver as a tax, 
but a tax “for the defence of the island.” 
Such a tax they had always paid, the Druids 
and their scholars being the only excep- 
tions. 

But I am what children call “skipping,” 
and must go back to “What could the 
Romans do with the Druids but exterminate 
them?” It was in vain the Romans con- 
quered ; warriors and chiefs rushed off to 
Mona and the Druids, and came back—doubt- 
less after the offering up of fearful sacrifices— 
with renewed vigour. If the Romans would 
conquer Britain, they must first break that 
powerful arm which was strong enough to hold 
this strong people. 

Nero was then ruling in Rome, Suetonius 
Paulinus ruling for him in Britain.* Paulinus 
was a genius of military skill and forethought. 
Feeling the urgency of the case, he hurried 
by forced marches towards Anglesey, as 
Mona is now called. Cruelty and slaughter 
marked his way, for he was an avenger. 
When he reached their sacred Mona, the 
resistance was desperate. The Britons 
fought in dense masses. Now in, now out 
of the shallow-shored Menai Straits, that 
day not the blue but the red Menai. But 
their valour was useless ; neither it, nor the 
yells of torch-bearing women, with long hair 
streaming and funeral dresses —no doubt 
put on in preparation of the vast sacrifice to 
which these Romans were predoomed, and 
whose fires were already kindled,—nor the 
exciting prayers of the Vates and Bards, 
saved Druidism or Mona. The thick oak 
groves were cut down, the altars overthrown, 
the priests slaughtered. It was made a day 
of darkness, of cruelty, of blood; and as 
such it still stands in annals of history; as 
such it then made all Britain mourn and 
shudder. 

* A.D. €0. 
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MY LADY. 


Or what am I thinking? I, the village | 
schoolmaster, on this St. Valentine’s Day? 

Of the birds singing in the dark-thorned 
leafless May tree before my windows? Of 
their newly-mated love, telling its plaint in 
the sweet piping choir of voices that greet the 
early dawn ? 

My thoughts go beyond these with a single- 
noted heart-tune of their own, through the 
heavy vista of trees below the fence to where 
My Lady lives—far away to the foot of the 
hills yonder. 

It is of her I am thinking with a wild, 
foolish, bold resolve, as I watch the yellow 
dawn-streaks come paling through my lat- 
ticed window, through the chill sad quiet of 
the blue-grey sky. 

I lift my latch and hurry past the trees so | 
white and barren, so gaunt in the morning | 
rime. Down through the misty sombre | 
hedgerows, far, far along them to where the | 
grass grows palest and lon 1gest, to where, | 
under its moist protecting blades, nestles the 
dainty sweet-smelling primrose. 

I had been watching these spring flowers 
for many days, fancying it was all uncon- 
scious to myself. In my heart knowing 
wherefore my daily jealous observation. 1| 
stoop and pluck them with ruddy fingers, | 
| growing cold without and warm within. | 

The leaves of a long dark-leaved fern are | 
being lapped into glistening slime by a little 
gurgling rill that escapes in triumphant rise | 
from a wide-flowing brooklet. | 

A little further on, a few paces, I search | 
where the shy, leaf-hidden violet grows by a | 
rough-barked oak tree, beside the soft veluted | 
moss. 

The snowdrops,—these grow under my 
window-ledge, close down where the birds | 
come pecking for their daily cruribs, and I | 
turn back with my treasures swifter than I | | 
came. 

In the centre I place the yellow dainty 
primroses—early youth—with a regret that so 
fair a flower means no more; three rings of 
purple violets surround them—these for faith- 
fulness; a wide white encircling of tender- | 
stemmed snowdrops—these for hope; and I | 
slowly bind the dewy moss and the glisten- 
ing ferns around them as an outer edge. | 

“To My Lady. 14th of February.” 

And now across the wide sky line day is 

fully advancing. 








Through the market-place, through the ||| 


village to the house of Stoneycroft, softly, 


with stealth, I raise the window-sash of her || 


sitting-room. 

Above me a faint noise, a slight stirring— 
I know not what, and I dare not close it 
again. Through the garden, through the 
shrubbery, past the old élm trees where the 
rooks are hoarsely cawing, back again with 
lusty strides to my own door. 

And I enter into full possession of my 
outer self. All through that bright February 
mo:ning I give the oft-wearied attention to 
the daily routine. 

Twelve o’clock is sounding frcm the market 
place opposite. I turn and look toward its 
hands, knowing full well what hour is striking. 
At the last stroke—on the threshold, looking y 
at me, with just the faintest inclination of her 
graceful head, ber clear brown inquiring eyes 
sweeping hesitatingly round the room till they 
halt once more, as they did at first—My 
Lady turns to me. 

There is a curious feeling before my eyes, 
as when, in gazing at the sun, one bright 
| sphere of colour evolves itself from another. 

“A holiday—a half holiday, I would 
ask you for them all. It is St. Valentine’s 
| day.” Her tone sounding almost as if she 
were redressing some wrong—and I put up my 
hand to stay the boys’ passage to the door. 

“ One and all, they must come to Stoneycroft 
this afternoon. Cakes and buns, and tea 
and coffee in the barn,” she says, her eyes 
laughing and sparkling as she reads the one 
| feeling of delighted accord in their faces, and 
a low murmur of “hurrah!” is heard as they 
issue forth from the schoolroom door. 

“Will you come too ?—not with them,” 
she hastily adds, turning round upon me un- 
awares. “I have many treasures—curious 
| fossil treasures —you are fond of them, I hear 
—and——” her voice sinks gently—“ I wislhi 
every one to be happy to-day.” 

“You could give me no greater pleas 
I make my reply. 

My Lady gives me a passing glance, like 
one that seeks to rectify a former impression, 
and I fancy that she gives a little move- 


ure,” 


| ment like the start of a pin-prick,—nothing 


more. 

So she leaves me, smiling, her hand held 
out to me at parting. For the briefest in- 
stant I keep it waiting—waiting that it may 
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be no mistaken action, and I seem to reada 
look of trouble in her eyes as she withdraws 


it, and leaves me standing, while I watch her | 


quick light step from my little latticed win- 
dow, that lends 
~ * * * 

In My Lady’s room, on her work-table, in 
the very centre, in a quaint, deep china 
dish, the flowers are standing. On them my 
eyes rest first—first—even before I see My 
Lady, watching for my entrance, wearing an 
air of disappointe relief. 

“ These,” she says softly, her eyes kind- 


ling, and faltering as I turn quickly and meet | 


her glance, “are my newest treasures—to 
me they are 
bouquet the year can give. 


than my hothouse flowers.” 
are spoken like two thoughts in one. 


Then there comes a message for My | 


Lady—a message for which somebody is 
waiting. 

‘‘Not in here!” she cries hastily ; “ say 
I am coming,—directly.” 

“ There, in that cabinet, are the treasures 
—the treasures I told you of.” 

Her eyes are fixed upon me with the look 


| of a prayer in them—a prayer of remem- 


brance,—and I am left alone. 
There is a modulation in some 
like a foot-tread on soft felted carpets after 


| hard creaking stairs. I seem to feel that 


dumbly as the sound of two voices reaches 


' me from the window abutting just above 








where I stand. 

“Ah! I never thought,” says one that is 
deep and sonorous, with that certain into- 
nation in it of joy keeping within bounds— 
‘“‘T never thought you would have let me 
know my fate like this, so easily. Tell me, 


is it the life you lead at Stoneycroft that | 


has imparted to you so much tender will- 
ingness ?” 

“No; it wasn’t that”—and My Lady’s 
voice hesitates with a sweet, courting re- 
luctance, as if her admission is worth a liitle 
more persuasion from him. 


the very sweetest, freshest | 
Their fragrance | 
seems s) very living, so much more living | 
And her words | 


voices | 


| “Then there zs something—something you 
| have not told me.” 

A moment’s pause. 

“ Do you know, I chanced to wake this 


her such poor divided vision. | morning, early, and I saw you—I heard |! 


| you were in the neighbourhood, I knew 
| none but you——” 
| “T meant to come to-day, from a 
| pleasant superstition. But how did you see 
|me?—I am afraid I must own I was tired 
| with my journey—and I fell asleep, till late. 
| 1 did not like to venture round until this 
| afternoon.”’ 
| ‘Qh, Hubert!” she breaks in, “who was 
| it then—I watched from my window—whose 
flowers are they? — and I thought ”—she 
stops, and I catch breath with a passionate 
heart-beat of pain. 
“Tell me, tell me, my darling— everything.” 
‘Can it be ?—it must—he looked at me so 
strangely to-day, with the old look when you 
'told me long ago—only perhaps it was a 
little more tired.” (I thank her for that one 
extra expression she gives me of remembrance) 
“ you remember’ by her tone I know that I 
am forgotten again “ when I told you it would 
not be—that I had promised another—my 
father—dying—-—” and I lose the rest as he 
| comforts her. 

“ But who—who is this ?” 

“ Julian Ford, who—” (do her lips frame the 
words the “ village schoolmaster” ? )—“ The 
| man who teaches over there—he——” 
| §*¢Ffush!” she cries, and I feel that her 
| hand is on his lips. “I shall never be able 
to tell you anything if your voice sounds like 
that—and Hubert—he is here—down- 
| stairs.” 

‘‘And you thought he was like me—he 
| laughs almost caustically, yet with assurance 
—and he sent you flowers.” 
“Yes, such sweet ones. I never thought 
they grew so early,” I hear her say. Then at 
| last, having learnt all, I, the eavesdropper— 
| the schoolmaster—go back to the village—to 
leave it—far away—out of her sight—for 
ever. 


ELLA B. H. 
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MADGE LORIMER'S 


LEGACY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “f PH@:BE OF PLASTHWAITE.” 


BooK THE First.—MADGE LORIMER. 


CHAPTER VI, 
ANOTHER year ran through, and changes 
came in it. 

The old clerk, Cracroft, died. Old Mr.| 
Scammell died also, and Mr. Lorimer became | 
not only virtual but known head of the firm. | 
By the old man’s will it was decreed that} 
henceforward there should be no Scammell 
—the name was to be wiped out altogether: 
we know that to the world of his clients it 
had only existed in his own personality. 

As to his son there was no mention : there 
might be a supposed allusion to him in the 
fact that certain moneys were left in trust to 
one executor, with a letter of secret instruc- 
tions. 

Things being so, a clear course was open 
to Philip Lorimer. Good fortune he took, 
in his easy way, to be his right: he already 
seemed to see himself the dignified head of 
those Gray’s Inn offices. 

But alas for hard facts! During the year 
an examination had come on ; he was by no. 
means prepared. Mr. Lorimer stated as much 
to him, and advised his waiting for the next, 
and studying, so that then he should not fail. | 

Youth sees in vision the world at its feet. | 
This was Philip’s answer :— 

“Tt is no use waiting, sir. I think you 
misjudge me. I feel more ready than you’ 
suppose: I dare say I shall pull through. | 
I’m generally a lucky man !” 

He ended with a gay laugh ; the smile of| 
confidence was on his lips, the light of a sure | 
success was in his dark eyes. 

Even cool Mr. Lorimer was half led away | 
to believe the young man was right. 

Philip had entered for the examination, and 
had failed. 

The news went home, of course, to the 
house in Manchester Street. 

“ How does the lad take it?” asked Mrs. | 
Lorimer. 

“Well, I’m glad to say,” curtly said her 
spouse, “ seriously. The fact is, I have been 
very much disappointed in him, I knew he 
would not pass—could not, just because he 
has no fixedness in him. But really, at last| 
I think he seems to see a little of the reality | 





|not catch the words. 


of things. All the world is not made up of 
petty frivolities!” He ended rather angrily. 
“I’m sure Philip never thinks it is !” un- 
wisely but hotly said Madge, who was in the 
room. 
Her father looked astonished; but she 


walked immediately to the door in a careless, | 
What more || 


proud way, and disappeared. 
was said she did not hear. 





To her this failure was a deep disgrace. || 


This view of it came doubtless from her igno- 


rance ; she, in lieu of anger, was full of pity. | 
She did not know how these things are re- || 


ceived with a shrug of the shoulders by 


hundreds of people who are wise in the | 


world’s ways. 
And Philip in these was far more an adept 
than she. 


It does not take long to initiate | 


such a bright, joyous, butterfly youth as he | 


‘into a city’s hidden mysteries. 


Madge trembled, and was painfully dread- || 


\ing how she—how they all—would meet | 
She hoped he would 


Philip when he came. 
not put in an appearance that evening. 


She played her loudest fantasia while | 


dinner was going on. The noise and the 
exercise to the fingers might set courage in 
her heart; besides, those quiet dreamy sonatas 
hid no sound in the house, and she would 


hear him knock at their door—would hear | 
his laugh in the room below. She was feeling | 
he would be sure to come; he always did if | 


he had the least scrap of news. 

She was executing a loud crash of chords 
as Mrs. Lorimer entered the room, Madge 
looked round: Philip was behind ! 


Suddenly her hands 
fell from the keys, and she stood up. Fool- 
ishly the girl was trembling and cold, her feet 
hesitated ; she did not put out her hand, or 


'make the least sign of welcome. 


Philip’s face was bright. In his quick way 
he saw at once the measure she was putting 
on his ill luck, as he chose to call it. Foran 
instant some sort of passing annoyance sha- 
dowed his face; he wished Madge had not 
such absurdly high-flown notions about— 
well, “things.” More than once he had 
taken upon himself to retort in some such 


He was | 
saying something as he came in; Madge did | 
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words when she had propounded her views 
to him. He made a gesture of servile humi- 
lity, overdrawn, and too ridiculous to be 
pathetic. 

“Tn eternal disgrace!” said he, and waited 
before Madge with bent head. 

She could not see his face, but she knew 
he was laughing—making a joke, in fact, of 
what to her, a girl, would have been a shame, 
a thing unbearable. All her trembling was 
goneinaninstant; she lifted her head proudly, 
and a flush of hot colour burnt on her face. 

“T am glad you can take it so easily,” 
scornfully she said. 

** Fasily !” repeated he. The ring of scorn 
in her voice stung him. He had meant in 
playful fashion to crave for her pity, to act 
the repentant prodigal ; but that ring of scorn 
| drove out all his notions of acting. “Easily!” 
| again he repeated. “Is it easy to have a year 
knocked out of one’s existence—to have one’s 


hope thrust just a year further off—to be} 


sneered at when you seek for honour?” 
Madge’s ears heard this fine outburst. She 
was no cool judge, but only a girl, young and 
inexperienced. Her rampant shame for 
Philip’s failure was just as suddenly con- 
verted into the tenderest pity for him. She 


had within her, all unknown, that strong 
elder brother of pity—love ; and love could 


carry no scorn. 

She simply put out her hand. Tears shone 
in her eyes ; the dark fire of them was soft- 
ened into quick sympathy. Philip, always 
impulsive, seized her hand, and with a half- 
quaint, half-boyish reverence, kissed it. 

“Don’t be a little fool, Madge,” he whis- 
pered. “You don’t know, of course,” he 
went on loftily, “but it is the general thing 
for a fellow to come to grief at his first go ; 
we'll astonish the weak minds of the world 
yet.” 

Madge’s face was crimson; she tore her 
hand away. She seemed to consider it her 
duty to say something. This sapient remark 
was the outcome :— 

“© T don’t know what you mean by ‘aston- 
ishing the world.’ All I know is that I think 
it a great pity you’ve been—been—— 

“ Plucked,” suggested Philip, feelingless. 

Madge nodded. “If you like that word— 
yes. It must be a sort of—of——” 

“ Disgrace,” again he suggested. 

Madge was confused. 

“T’d better leave off talking, I think; I 
cannot say the right things—not the things I 
wish to say. I only know I am very sorry, 
and awfully disappointed.” 

She turned slowly away, and in a mechani- 

xl. 





cal way lifted her music from off the stand 
and threw it into a portfolio. 

Already Philip was away from her and her 
sad gravity. He had thrown himself on a 
sofa whereon Audrey was sitting with a 
battered doll dear to her heart. She had not 
yet left off being a baby at fits and starts. It 
was in less than demi-toilette, and the child 
pushed him away. 

“You must not come; this is the nursery, 
and my baby is going to bed.” 

“Sweet infant,” pathetically sympathized 
Philip, “a lovely child; so like its dear 
mamma. Ah, where’s its nose ?” 

“Oh !—oh !”’ and Audrey’s fat hand pushed 
his shoulder. ‘Oh, you horrid, wicked 
boy !” 

This exclamation was excited by the disre- 
spectful seizing of the doll by Philip, who 
flung it high in air, and caught it. 

Audrey snatched her noseless darling away 
from his ruthless hand. 

“ Go away, you bad, horrid Philip. I hate 
you, I do!” 

“A most Christian sentiment!” and her 
tormentor tweaked her ear. “ Madge, I come 
to you for consolation.” 

The next moment he had seized some 
music, and having selected what he thought 
fit, placed it on the piano. 

“Tet us sing, Madge, and forget our 
earthly cares,” said he, in a dolefu! tone. 

And this was the way in which young 
Philip Lorimer took his first failure. His 
nature was so buoyant that it rose after the 
actual moment to its gay, bright level. A 
spurt of energy followed, clothed round with 
the dreams he fashioned himself. He almost 
believed that in some vague way the partner- 
ship, which was his acknowledged goal, must 
be almost within his grasp. For him surely 
examiners would modify their severity. 

So he laughed away Mr. Lorimer’s advice, 
and went singing and smiling round his plea- 
sant world. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FoLLowinc in the course by which things 
get placed immutably in the ranks of “im- 
portant” and ‘‘unimportant” events, this 
year brought another event to Philip Lorimer. 
The world calls a law examination a matter 
of some importance ; to him, in his gay idle- 
ness, we have seen it was a—nothing. By 
and by, as the year came to its close, a slight 
thing, only a chance, almost momentary meet- 
ing, magnified itself until it came to be the 
ruling influence of his life. 

Soon after old Mr. Scammell’s death, Philip 
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had one day run down the office steps, and| manner, leading his thorough-breds through 
at a headlong pace was striding along the| the serried ranks of equipages as easily as 
arched passage into Holborn. In the erie they had been doves led by a silken 
darkness he jostled a man. | cord 

“ Beg pardon,” hastily said he, and looked| Two men were on the box seat with him ; 
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at the stranger. “Ah! good day,” he added. | two others, smoking cigars, were behind. Of 


The stranger was a short middle-aged | these two, onewasthe man withthe determinéd 
man—a man with loose, long hair, showing | squint. Again he made his recognition with 
below his hat. His face was not handsome ;| effusion, and appeared to turn at once to his 
its distinguishing characteristic was a squint. | companion and draw his attention to Philip. 
Squints of all degrees there are as facial| Very different surroundings were these ; the 
decorations, some comic, some sinister, some | repulsive meanness was out of sight alto 








even are so modified and uncertain as to be 
called “interesting.” This man’s was of the 
boldest, most determined nature a squint 
well could be, staring you in the face, and 
yet hardily holding its two component eyes 
distinctly from any directness of appeal to 
your own eyes. He wore black clothes of 
extreme newness. 
man who had in the mean Pimlico house re- | 
ceived the cheque from Philip on the day of} 
Cracroft’s illness. 

“Pardon,” spoke he, with an effusion of| 
manner ; “I did not at first recognise you.” 

There he stopped. It is to be supposed 
that a long intended speech was behind. 
Instead of speaking he turned and stood, 
nodding his head slowly two or three times. | 

Philip had hurried on. He was half an 
hour later than usual at the office. Besides, 
what was this man to him, that he should 
stretch politeness so far as to converse with 
him ? 

Philip Lorimer was for the outer show of 
things too exacting as to their refinement. 
Such refinement in his own nature was in- 
nate; it came to him as his light, easily 
swayed temperament came to him—a birth- 
right, not a conquest. But having it, he was 
over-susceptible to the lack of it in other 
men. In a corresponding degree, the man 
who had an outer gloss of refinement might 
be a villain. Philip would never seek to 
inquire or to heed how much a villain. And 
through this, whenever his mind had slipped 
backwards to that glimpse he had had of the 
Pimlico house, its meanness, its flashy finery, 
its dirt, and its lack-lustre inhabitants aroused 
a feeling of repugnance. 

And this repugnance followed his momen- 
tary recognition of the man with the squint. 
He turned the unpleasant thought of him 
out of his mind as quickly as might be. 

A week afterwards Philip was leaning 
against the park rails, watching the carriages 
drive along the row. A drag passed, and he 
involuntarily glanced up at the man driving. 
He was handling the reins in a masterly 





In one word, it was the|one of the theatres. 


gether, What did it mean? 

| So puzzled Philip. Curiosity, not a mas- 
|culine failing, set in him a desire to fathom 
|this man. It was only a shallow mystery, 
| not fathom deep, but it became the mystery 
| of the moment. 

| That same night he and a friend went to 
A piece had been 
played hundreds—yes, hundreds of nights. 
Men liked it, women said they did too; at 
any rate, it was the thing to “do” it. Philip 
and his friend had of course seen it before, 
but none the less did they choose to see it 
again. 

They were in the pit; above them in a 
box were three men,—one was the man of 
the squint. A familiar nod passed. 

Presently in a lull between the acts Philip 
heard some words, seemingly addressed to 
him. They came from overhead ; his own 
seat was close under the box which held the 
three men. 

“ There is room for you here. Lascelles” — 
the head jerked sideways towards one of the 
other men—“ says will you come up?” 

“Thank you very much,” answered Philip, 
in his bright, genial way. “ But—— ” 

“ Come along, then.” 

Then some scrappy words and accom- 
panying pantomime signified to the man 
above that Philip had a friend. ‘The friend 
renounced his claims,—in fact, extinguished 
himself entirely. It ended by Philip, who 
would please all, saying that for the play he 
would sit where he was ; he would go round, 
as Lascelles had also suggested, to his rooms 
with the two afterwards. 

Accordingly this was done, and the “ going 
round to my rooms” meant supper, where 
the quartet, invited to “ bones and a crust,” 
found extravagant delicacies and wines of 
rare vintage. 

By this time Philip was a fair adept in the 
ways of London pleasure, but there was 
something in this that was new. 

Lascelles, the host, the owner of the drag, 
and the otherman whom they called Heywood, 
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had the polish of refinement, that to Philip 
was needful to make a forbidden delight 
sweet to him. All the appointments of the 
room and the table had the exquisite show 
of polish that must unfailingly charm him. 
Shining silver, in forms of studied grace of 
simplicity, glass quaint and rare as of Venice, 
plates of delicate and costly china, all shone 
upon by lamps shrouded in soft filmy globes, 
were to the young man’s eyes a fair dazzle 
of enchantment. 

Even the manners of Stodart (é Scammell), 
and his flashiness faded under the refined 
influence. He had a louder manner than 
his host, but after all, thought Philip, he was 
genial; and if such men as the other two 
accepted him, surely he, a youth in com- 
parison, need not be over-fastidious and 
despise him. 

But still, though Philip, surface-judging, 
no more questioned—how was it the three 
were such boon companions ?—there was a 
subtle, if vague, line of difference of social 
status which separated Stodart from the 
others. 

* You surely will not desert us?” was the 
cry, as Philip rose flushed from the supper- 
table. 

Philip glanced over at a clock whose well- 
modulated ringing chimes were heralding, 
not the first hour of a new day. He said, 
with unnecessary hurry, something about 
“the time.” 

‘Time,’ echoed Stodart, who had moved 
to a side table, and was drawing it forwards. 
‘“*We abolish time here, don’t we?” He 
threw down a pack of cards. “Make a 
fourth, won’t you? we want one more,” 
urged he, with broad donhomie. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Lorimer does not play,” 
suggested Heywood, in a voice which sweet 
and full as bestowed by nature, was toned by 
its owner to the perfect control of high 
breeding. 

“Oh, yes,” unhesitatingly said Philip. 
““T have no objection to try—I dare say, 
though I’m not your match.” 

This was given with an unguarded burst. 
He was excited. 

“T will be your mentor,” followed up 
Stodart. “I owe a debt of gratitude to the 
name you bear—no better way of paying it 
than by guarding its youth from these cor- 
morants ! ” 

An ugly, bitter sneer crossed his lips, the 
grey squinting eyes darted a cutting fire at— 
was it at Philip ?—somewhere. Heywood 
laughed his silvery laugh and caressed a 
silken moustache. 


? 





“A high character, my young friend, is it 
not? So much for friendship!” 

“ We are wasting time, I think,” put in 
Lascelles, drawing his chair up. 

That night Philip went home with gold in 
his hand. Not the pure gold of fair earning, 
but the base coin of gambling. Whether the 
luck of play showered it upon him, or the 
purpose of his new friends, we need not ask. 

It was the first time he had been their 
guest, it was not the last, and the more he 
knew of them, and the better he played, the 
less he won. It is a common enough tale. 
It was an amusement for Lascelles and Hey- 
wood ; besides, young Lorimer’s debts were 
safe debts for them; they and such men as 
they knew that the fathers of like sons do 
not in the end repudiate their wild sons’ so- 
called debts of honour. 

To Stodart it was revenge 
amusement. 

Blindly Philip ran on in their wake, never 
looking upon himself as a victim. This 
word “victim” may be declared unjust, as 
the sowing of an over-plentiful crop of wild 
oats is not an involuntary action. Right or 
not, it was however a fact as regarded Philip 
Lorimer. He was weak, and temptation 
coming to him he fell into it—hundreds are 
the same. Some meet a counter influence 
which, like a good angel, comes to their 
rescue—others miss such help and have no 
power of winning to themselves strength for 
resistance. Like him, such men ignorant of 
their own weakness, take the sweet flatteries 
that are poured upon them to be gospel 
truth, and the forbidden fruits that are 
offered to them as sweets calling forth the 
exercise of true manliness. Once tasted, the 
fruits so sweet at first, leave behind an 
intoxicating desire for more, never satisfied, 
always growing, but as the desire grows, so 
does the power of resisting it grow weaker. 

This was the story of Philip Lorimer’s life 
in that year. We have shown it forth in 
words that have spoken of things as gene- 
ralities—the actual truth w:s thit he knew 
and revelled in all the wickecness of London 
life. It is no picture into the details of which 
one need wish to pry ; there are things doing 
daily and nighfly in great cities such as this 
that are known, but that it is neither neces- 
sary nor well to speak of, much less to write 
about. Let it suffice to say that Philip 
Lorimer fell into the broadest wave of dissi- 
pation, seemingly maddened and without 
control over himself; whether ever in his 
mortal life his right mind would come back 
to him was a question unanswerable. 


as well as 
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This was unknown of course to the house- 
hold in Manchester Street. To Mr. Lorimer, 
looking upon Philip as his pupil, there was 
nothing but disappointment. But though 
there might be disappointment he did not 
choose to take upon himself such inter- 
ference in the young man’s affairs as would 
lead him to give up law. Doing this a 
responsibility would, he felt, fall upon him 
also of giving advice and direction in the 
choice of some more congenial and more 
profitable pursuit, and this he was not called 
upon to do. Philip himself was certainly of 
an age when he ought to be able to guide 
himself, and besides that he had a father 
whose duty it must be to rule his son; if 
the son needed ruling. Beyond these 
thoughts, therefore, Mr. Lorimer had not 
much solicitude concerning the young 
man. 

As regarded his manner in the home life 
and in the life of the society in which his 
own family moved, what on his first coming 
to London had been declared “ unremark- 
able and unnoticeable” had become the easy 
manner of one who is a gentleman, but who 
is also a man of the world. Philip was 
genial and had grown polished, and though 
there was after all so little in him truly to 
merit it, he was a king among the people who 
made the Lorimer society. 

As may be supposed his visits to the house, 
as London life opened to him, became less 
frequent. Mr. Lorimer did not grieve over 
that ; we know his fatherly scruples against 
the young man’s over intimacy with his own 
children. But every one knows that the 


So with Philip. Mrs. Lorimer, motherly 
and kind, missing the “lad,” as she called 
him, grew jealous of what lured him from 
her house. She had to learn that the “ lad” 
had grown into a man beyond her control, 
and that her jealousy was of no avail. 

To Madge, in the schoolroom, he was 
simply an almost angelic being. Had she 
been a girl at a boarding school, her visions 
would have been whispered to some other 
girl, and by the simple contact of words 
some sort of humanity and consequent im- 
perfectness would get fixed on to her idol— 
the quizzing of schoolgirls is sometimes a 
healthy tonic and soberer to fantastic brains 
— instead of that she was always at home, with 
no one who could possibly be a companion 
in her sweet dreamings ; they grew on until 
the dreams were her life. Sibyl was younger, 
besides she was in truth a child, so not for 


heart to her. Consequently in her dreams 
she was alone. 

Being, too, of a nature warm and strong 
and capable of deep, earnest purposes, her 
silent dreaming had time in that year to grow 
into a passion that became the controlling 
power in her life. It was a new existence, 
sweet as stolen fruit, but it was also, though 
so sweet, a joy she knew she must keep 
hidden for fear it might fly away. 

So as the year had gone on, Madge, in 
her great, innocent love longing to lie down 
at Philip’s feet, put upon herself in her 
meeting with him, a strong control. Child 
though she had been, she had always had a 
spice of dignity in the outward show of her 
manner, and knowing this, she was at no 
pains to curb it, but, with her childhood cast 
for ever behind her, used it as a mantle 
under which she hid all her true softness 
and tenderness. 

So Philip, seeing his cousin growing up 
fair and pleasant to look upon, also seeing 
her cool and careless to him—being himself 
but shallow, he had no power to dive below 
the surface—he chose to fancy himself piqued 
and set himself to win her and to conquer 
her dignity. 

By the time the year had run out he had 
talked to her of love and she—ah! she was 
powerless to say “nay” when Philip asked 
for “ay.” He knew he had her love, though 
as we have before said, he was shallow, and 
therefore was incapable of understanding that 
it was measureless. For his own love, it was 
like himself pleasant and easy, no devouring 
passion but just a sentiment sufficiently vivid 
to give a pungent sweetness to a life that 
cast aside any pungency that could have 
come in the shape of obstacles. 

The only obstacle in the matter was this. 
Mr. Lorimer would allow no acknowledged 
engagement between the two for a year. 


worthy of Madge; she, that Christmas, to be 
emancipated from the schoolroom, knew 
nothing of the world, and should, her father 
said, give no promise in her ignorance. 

Poor Madge, if “the world” her father 
talked about had been a hundred times as 
alluring, it would only have been like thistle- 
down weighed in the balance against her 
decision. The waiting was nothing to 
Madge—had she not already waited and 
won? To Philip it was also nothing; he 
had had no thought certainly of marriage in 
the specified year, and whether the world 
called him engaged or not, he knew he was 








an instant did Madge think of opening her 
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There was to be entire freedom. Philip, 
as Mr. Lorimer said, was to come backwards 
and forwards to the house as heretofore 
under the shelter of the known but so far 
away cousinship. So with his ways all 
pleasantness did the young man accept the 
decision, and by turns dallied with Madge 
in sweet love fashion, or revelled with his 
boon companions loud in song and Jaughter. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
We know not whether or no the far-off 
shining planetary worlds are peopled by 
beings intelligent and immortal. Let us take 
up the belief that they are, and let us fancy 
some youthful denizen of such a home, sin- 
less but not soulless, sent by a sudden 
phantasy through space, and alighting before 
the gates of one of earth’s most gorgeous 
shrines. She stands with her pure dazzling 
feet on the golden threshold, she is conscious 
of the richness, and the glory, and the wor- 
ship, the soft wafting odours, the full strain of 
harmonized sounds; her senses are bathed 
in it all, and yet she cannot comprehend. 

And why? 

Surely because all around, breathing out 
from her own unsullied innocence, are the 
burning rays of a holy purity. Away in her 
far-off home has been no sin—the purity has 
been there like a morning and evening 
breeze. 

To this child of a fancied creation these 
things would whisper of sorrow and want, of 
a great need in her newly discovered people 
for a good, for a satisfaction, that would only 
come after much asking and striving. The 
gold and the incensed odours would suggest 
a pain somewhere—the roll of the poured 
forth harmonies would ring sorrow on her 
wondering ears. She would sigh, she would 
fold her white wings, would fly back to the 
home where no need had yet come for so 
much prayerful toil. 

Such, and yet not such, was the girl whose 
story we have chosen to tell. 

She was earth-born, therefore she had a 
knowledge that sins and sorrows existed. 
But they, as far as human power could do, 
had been kept from her, therefore she enter- 
ing what society calls “the world,” stood 
before a great and dazzling thing, herself as 
near akin to our fancied spirit in her ignorance 
as a mortal girl could be. She, we know, 
had not been allowed to drift, as so many 
girls in middle-class society do, out of the 
schoolroom, into that condition in which 


on which school ended and holidays began, 
she had followed the rule of the children, 
and seeing the routine of society’s ways about 
her, had bad no part in them. All at once 
the old routine was dropped. 

To her came no fear, no sorrow, She was 
earth-born, the gold and the glory, the grand 


temple courts she was entering were stimu- 
lating to her young senses as sunlight and 
sparkling water are to a waking mountain 
maid. She wanted no white wings where- 
with to veil her eyes from the sorrow and the 
toil,—rather she opened wide her arms to 
take the beauty and the gorgeous decking in 
which they were arrayed. 





sweet joy of love; she opened her hands to 
grasp to the full all the good things,—she 
hesitated not, she planted her feet firmly 
across the dazzling threshold. 

The days that followed were one long 
repeated delight. The nights—in that early 
part of them that society claimed, she saw 
Philip, but she held herself calmly, and was 
dignified in her ways with him. People called 
her cold ; he saw the same, perhaps he did 
not call it by that name, but judging her 
unwilling to bend before him, so much the 
more was he thereby worked into passionate 
desire to win her wholly. Then came the 
glories of the London season. 

In that spring Madge was eighteen ; a well- 
nurtured girl, simple and yet proud, and 
beautiful not only with the beauty of her 
youth, but with a certain nobility in the soul 
that was in her, and that people saw shining 











and truth, and earnestness. 

The months had gone on, and Madge saw 
the world ; butthough she loved it well enough 
she only loved it because the world held 
Philip, and Philip meant the whole of her 
love and the whole of her life. It wasin her 
estimation, but as the worthless dust that 
encircles a hidden diamond, and yet that may 
fly away unheeded when once the priceless 
gem it has concealed should lie in her hand 
to be the star of her crown. 

The father’s decree was set aside, and the 
world was told that Philip was Madge’s ac- 
knowledgedlover. Discerning judges declared 
them well matched, and prophesied smooth 
things concerning them. 

Philip’s second world—the world that 
held Stodart and his boon companions— 
congratulated him, made jokes at his expense, 
and jeered roughly and coarsely at him for 
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false show of interest. They cared nothing 
for him, he was only a plaything to all except 
Stodart himself, who narrowly revengeful, 
bore a spite, and would work a harm against 
a Lorimer as the only retaliation he could 
make for the evil that had come upon himself 
from his own sin. So that in truth most of 
the jeers came out of idleness, it was a 
wonder that their very coarseness did not 
disgust the refined Philip, and force him 
altogether away from their influence. How- 
ever, it did not, and the effect upon him was 
when the sneers grew unbearable, just 
to make him launch forth into wilder sport 
than any of the rest, to play deeper, and 
drink, at last, harder than any. 

So more time passed, and still to Man- 
chester Street he took a well-ordered, un- 
flushed face, and the old, pleasant, easy 
manners. He, by the marvellous good for- 
tune that seemed always following his steps, 
kept away on those nights when a shaking 
hand, hesitating speech, halting gait, and a 
heated flushed face told a tale Madge should 
not hear, 

Another winter was beginning, the second 
since she had seen him, and had made her 
leap out of childhood. 

A crash must come. 

One November night—it was Max, the 
little brother’s birthday, there was a children’s 
party. There had been games, there had 
been dancing. 

Everyone was happy, except Madge. And 
she—she played with the children and 
danced with them—but Philip had promised 
to come early, and now it was late, and there 
was no sign of him. Very proud and high- 
spirited was she. It had been her habit to 
say (an outspoken habit growing out of her 
belief ) that she cared nought for the opinions 
of outsiders concerning any word or work of 
his. And it had been true once. Now 
her own individuality, speaking as her heart 
felt, included Philip, and the thought that 
any unusual act of his should provoke 
whispers of a questioning kind stung her 
painfully. 

As each half-hour passed, hereyes more and 
more persistently turned towards the open 
doorway, her ears strained and listened for a 
tap at the hall door. But no ; the noise of the 
music, the loud hubbub of so many children’s 
voices would have drowned any such sound. 
She looked, always seeking, into the crowd of 
men about the door for Philip's face. His 
head would have towered as high as any, but 
again—no, that head she sought was not 
there. And Madge, holding her features, her 


whole expression, under firm contro], was 
quivering under the knowledge that people 
were making pitiful asides concerning her 
and the lover who on a night like that would 
so publicly neglect her. 

Perhaps in this sensitiveness she was to a 
degree overrating her own importance in the 
thoughts of these people. 


talk in idle moments concerning our doings, 
they do not in the least allow them to usurp 
the place of their own affairs. 

But Madge, proud and careless towards 


love of her acquaintances. Something cold 
and independent in her manner set them to 
hold aloof from her. 

But what had she cared ? 

It was late—the children were at supper. 
Madge standing by three or four who were 


other things than a child’s consumption of 


easy chair behind them. 

The mother of one of the children was 
near, a stout fair lady, standing close to the 
girl. 
curls. 


having too many good things.” 


much too particular to speak words of inter- 
ference, managed to act like the mistress in 
every house she visited. 


and yet, no less than others, she fell under 
her mastership in these small things. But 
to-night she was rampant herself, she would 
not serve her. 


that the small table was to be attended to. 

“ IT quite envy you, Madge dear,” said the 
iady, in a slow unimpassioned sort of voice, 
“you are so—so—calm. Now as for me, I 
quite dread these children’s parties ; I am 
always afraid something wrong will happen 
to the little ones——” 

“Something wrong?” questioned the girl. 
Of this lady she took the true measurement ; 
she was a selfish woman, soft of speech, and 
with a sort of cultivated charm. Madge had 
gauged her justly; she knew that for her own 
ends she would scruple at no sacrifice of a 
friend. As the girl spoke she let her eyes 
rest on the fair smiling face that was looking 
down at her. 

A slight colour tinged the matron’s cheeks. 
With a quicker tone she answered, “‘ One 








Madge looked up. She hated this woman, | 


She beckoned a servant. | 
With a bend of her dark head she signified 
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cannot always give a reason, you know, for 
these foolish fears.” 

She disliked Madge because of her quick 
and just discernment of herself. But she 
would not show her dislike ; she brought the 
smooth speech back to her tongue. “I am 
not clever like you, dear,” began she. 

“Clever,” repeated Madge. “I do not 
see that cleverness makes one less fearful.” 
There was a quick light of amusement in her 
eyes. 

“Ah, you criticise my words too much; 
but I do not mind,” laughed the lady. 

She smoothed the closely fitting fingers of 
her gloves, and for a second or two looked 
down at them as if they and her shapely, if 
large hands, were worth contemplation. She 
was vain, and a man had once told her that 
her hands ought to be modelled for a Juno. 

She began again :— 

‘“* Madge dear, I do not think you under- 
stand me. I wish you would confide in me. 
Now to-night, for instance, why do you not 
say to me, ‘ Mrs. Reinhold ’—she had married 
a German,—‘I am horridly anxious; why 
does not Philip come ?’” 

The peroration came out from the lady’s 
lips quickly. 

Madge’s face burnt crimson, then as sud- 
denly paled. Her lips for an instant quivered, 
then their trembling lulled, and they strength- 
ened themselves into an astonished smile. 
Her eyebrows lifted ; the surprise had some- 
thing of sarcasm in it. 

“If I am not anxious, what then?” asked 
she. 

The fat, well-gloved hand fell on her 
shoulder. Madge drew the shoulder away. 

“You must be,” urged Mrs. Reinhold. 
She took no apparent notice of her rejected 
caress. 

“But I am not,” loftily said Madge. It 
was a falsehood; bnt she could no more 
have let that woman see her fear than—than 


'| she could shut it out from her own heart. 


“T knew he would be late, so I am not sur- 
prised ; besides, what is there to attract him 
here to-night ? the house is only an overgrown 
nursery.” 

With this fling Madge rose as if she would 
move away. 

The lady too turned away with an imperious 
air. Her small spectacled husband was near, 
ready for her commands. 

“Franz,” demanded she, “when did you 
order the carriage? I’m sick to death of this.” 

“You are tired? We will go soon, very 
soon,” said he. 





He looked through his spectacles at his 


wife’s face ; he saw there was some offence, 
but he wisely asked no question. 

“That girl Madge is unbearable, positively 
insulting !”” she exclaimed under her breath. 
“Tchut, tchut,” pacified the little man. 

Supper was over; but up at the end of the 
room where Max was there was a murmur. 

A young brother of Mrs. Lorimer’s was the 
centre of it ; he was playfellow-uncle to the 
children, and all day had been taking fitful 
possession of Max’s person. This was near 
completion. 

“Max is going to make a speech,” gravely 
said this uncle. 

The children stared, wondering. The 
elders smiled ; a dead silence fell, and then 
a clapping of hands. 

“Hush!” cried uncle Jack. “Now go 
ahead, youngster !” and he lifted the boy on 
to his feet; “it’s all right.” He stood 
back and folded his arms. 

“ My friends,” began the boy, and stopped. 

Max was not frightened; he was proud 
that day of his ten years, but the sound of 
his own voice, amidst the silence of the crowd, 
somewhat surprisedhim. Hisface grew scarlet, 
and he said quickly, 

“ Uncle Jack says I’m to say this—— ” 

“Bother uncle Jack!” interposed that 
person ; “let him go. Begin again!” 

Of course there was a hubbub of clapping 
of hands. 

Another noise, too, burst through the half- 
open door; a sort of high confusion of ser- 
vants going out and coming in, and loud 
talking. 

Uncle Jack was furious. “Silence!” he 
shouted. “It’s too bad. Go on, Max.” 

Then for a moment there came ‘a silence. 

In the moment Max began again, and his 
clear childish treble rang through the room. 

“ My friends,” said he, “I am very glad to 
see you here to-night, and I thank you for || 
your kind wishes for me.” (Just before they ‘|| 
had been drinking the lad’s health.) “I 
hope you will come again next year, and 
always. That’s all.” 

The last part of the speech was only heard 
by the few closely round the boy, for the 
noise and confusion at the door had grown 
and overpowered the silence round the table. 

Max sat himself down quickly, glad that it 
was over. There seemed a roar all over the 
place. Hands were clapped, boys shouted 


‘“* Bravo!” and “ Hooray!” and uncle Jack 
clapped his nephew on the back, and cried, 
“ Well done, little chap, first-rate !” 

Uncle Jack, though, was watching the 
door. 
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Mr. Lorimer was occupied in the same 
way, and was unmistakably annoyed. One 
guest and another looked; more than one 
telt inclined to go and see for himself what 
the disturbance was about. They had, how- 
ever, so far been kept back by the evident 
will of the host to let the commotion, what- 
ever it might be, compose itself without his 
interference. A loud scuffle and angry voices 
drowned theapplause for Max’s maiden speech. 

“Jack,” Mr. Lorimer then said, “I wish 
you would go and put things straight out 
there.” He added aside to a friend by him, 
| “One of the waiters, I suppose, been in- 
dulging rather too freely. What a nuisance 
those fellows are!” 

Meanwhile Jack Maxwell found himself in 
the midst of the scuffle. A man in evening 
dress was being held back by another man in 
like costume, servants and waiters were trying 
also to force him to the door, and all were 
talking and expostulating together. The man 
nearest to the door Mr. Maxwell did not 
know ; the other, his dress all disordered, his 
face flushed, angry, and stupid, was—Philip 
Lorimer ! 

Philip’s object evidently was to get into 
the dining-room, but the grip on his collar 
defeated him ; he swung round, hit the man 
a blow in the chest, and hissed out something 
in an angry way. It was all done ina second ; 
| he was free, and every one was too much 
astonished at first to lay a finger on him. 
i| Madge was standing as she had risen from 
| her seat. She was white as death, but she 
|| was speechless. She had never before seen 
| such a sight, but she knew what it was. To 
her it meant that her idol was broken, that 
_| the glorious divinity of her young god was all 
poured out, and that he was nothing after all 
but weak mortal humanity. She did not fly 
at once to hate and loathing—her agony was 
too great, and her love was not a thing to die. 
She gave a sharp, bitter cry, stretched out 
her hands to him, then suddenly drew them 
back, and pressed them over her eyes. Her 
love had been all a pleasant sweetness, hence- 
forth it was to be a pain. 

So she stood, and she neither saw,nor heard, 
nor heeded, what followed. 

Other people saw that Philip was forced 
| away from the door and out of the room. 
| Angry words were heard then from the hall, 
loud shouts and foolish unmeaning laughter. 
Presently the street door shut heavily, and 
there was a dead silence. 

But Madge knew nothing of it, neither did 
she know any more of what happened that 
night. 





CHAPTER IX, 


In the days that followed Madge was told || 
many things. 

Her father learnt through the stranger,whom 
Philip had called “ Heywood,” what his life | 
had become; that he himself had been one | 
of the instruments in his ruin he did not tell. | 
His perfect, well-bred manner, the worldly | 
wisdom, though courtly grace of his speech, 
sufficiently hoodwinked Mr. Lorimer; he | 
himself spoke of him to Madge as a well- | 
meaning friend of Philip’s. 

But what was it to her? what cared she | 
for any praise, or for any slur cast upon any 
man but one? 

Her father was unbending. Nowife could 
she, his daughter, ever become to such as 
Philip had grown to be. 

We may imagine her pleading, we may 
imagine her hot rebellion. All was fruitless ; 
she had no power over what was decreed. 

She wished to see Philip. He was denied 
the house, and for the first time it became 
her prison ; alone she could not leave it. 

In the generally received order of beliefs 
we ought to be able to tell how Madge pined 
and sickened. It was not so. The pride in 
her contemned the notion. We do not pretend 
to explain any feeling she might have had ; 
we only know what outwardly came to be 
known of her. And by this people saw that 
her face did not waste, that its sweetness 
deepened into strength, that her dark eyes in 
those slowly lagging days flashed with a fire | 
that was new. 

She was forced to submit ; but when asked 
to give up her love she simply made answer 
by silence. 

Not long afterwards Philip Lorimer went 
abroad to Australia. 

That too Madge was told, but it made 
little difference to her. It told her in a 
vague way that in this world he had a named 
abode—he was no nearer her. 

In a sense she told herself that her life— 
her hopeful young life—was dead. 

Once she was to have been his wife ; that 
was never to be now. Once she had loved; did 
the veto touch this as well as that other fact ? 

No; Madge’s love would live as long as |! 
she had to live. 

And this was how it came about that Madge 
Lorimer was an old maid. 

Now when we again come to look at her 
she is no longer a girl, but her years are, to 
speak vaguely, more than thirty. 

Can there be any romance in life for a 
woman of thirty years? 
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